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T was the morning of November 27, 1898, 
the day of the great gale, when the shores 
of Cape Cod between Highland Light and 

Saco Point were strewn with every description 
of wreckage. No man knows, or ever will 
know, how many vessels were ground to pieces 
between the millstones of earth and sea during | 
that storm. 

But if any human being could have seen into 
the face of the storm from the high bank that 
extends up and down shore from Peaked Hill 
Life-Saving Station, he would have straightway 
forgotten the ruin and wreckage at his feet. 
He would have seen, dimly and fitfully through | 
driving snow and flying spray, a brig of about | 
two hundred tons in the death-grip of moun- | 
tainous, foam-crested waves that were hurling | 
her toward two long lines of sky-tossing, creamy- 
white billows running parallel with the shore. | 
These two foam-lines, about fifty yards apart, | 
marked the position of Peaked Hill bars, most 
dreaded of all the manifold dangers of the cape. 

In the rigging of the doomed vessel were two 
men, the captain and mate, who looked at the | 
storm-veiled shore with straining eyes. Down | 
on deck, well aft, huddled three sailors, each 
with a rope round his waist, and clinging to | 
the standing rigging. Now the brig was lifted ' 
almost on end up the precipitous slope of a 
wave, with her jib-boom toward the leaden 
sky; now she shot into the yawning gulf 
with a momentum that buried half her 
length under water 

The captain and mate had taken their 
places in the rigging as soon as there was 
light enough to see; the sailors had been 
erouching on deck for a hundred years— 
at least; so it seemed to them. Through 
the shrieking night they had waited stolidly 
for death, whose voice was everywhere 
round them ; and they still waited, chilled 
and exhausted, while shot-like snow and 
stinging spray bit hand and face to the 
bone. 

Standing in the cabin companionway, 

with only his head visible, was Jim Teale. 
He was smoking as composedly as if storms 
and danger had never been heard of. Now 
and then between puffs he spoke to some 
one below. 

“Must be ’most to the outer bar, aint we, 
Jim?” asked a rough voice. 

“Yes, Bill,” said Jim. 

“See anybody ashore ?’’ 

“ha.” 

“Well, they couldn’t do nothing, any- 
how; but I wish I was on deck, Jim.” 

“So do I, Bill. But since ye can’t, I’m 
here.” 

Then an enormous wave, white from base 
to crown, rose beneath the brig, tossed her 
staggering to its crest, rolled a few hundred 
tons of its vast body on her deck, threw her 
down, then playfully jerked her back again, 
and finally gave her a parting heave clear 
over the outer bar. But the service had 
not been for nothing. The vessel was no 
longer a brig; nothing but a thing. Masts, 
rudder, jib-boom and bowspfit were gone. 





| life-savers on the beach. 





drowning, when p’r’aps only a cripple’s 











that. Its waves seized the brave old shivering 
hull, and one after another hurled their weight 
upon her from every side till, with a shock that 
swung her broadside on, her nose plowed up 
the sand. At the moment when she swung 
round, a thousand tons of water struck her 


along her whole length 
and careened her in 
toward the shore. 
Meantime, the three 
sailors clung to rail and 
eye-bolt, and stared 
heavily at the land. 
Jim Teale was watch- 
ing, too, and after a few 
minutes, that seemed as 
many hours, saw the 


They had just discov- 
ered the brig, and 
although unable to face 
the gale, held their posi- 
tion behind the edge of 
a sandy bluff that par- 
tially protected them. 
There they put the ap- 
paratus into readiness. 
No boat could live, 


called ?”’ 

Jim grunted savagely as-he poked his 
head into the cabin. 

“Tt’s you that’s the fool, Bill!’’ he said. 
“T’ll be back soon as I see the fellers 
ashore. How often have I got to tell ye 
that I wasn’t born to be drowned ?” 

The three sailors needed help. For al- 
though they saw the shot-line fall fairly 
across the deck, they seemed incapable of 
effective thought or motion until Jim’s 
| dumpy figure approached and his voice called 
them. He seized the line and began to haul 
carefully, hand over hand, coiling it between 

his feet as it fell, and all the time shouting 
lustily. Before they knew it the sailors were 


roused, and instead of one man on the line 
























“BUT JIM’S HOLD COULD NOT BE BROKEN.” 


No need toask where captain and mate were. | even if it had been possible to launch one. | there were four, and none too many at that. 


No man wasted time in looking for those who | 
had disappeared in that fearful moment. The | 
same wave that seized them dropped them | 
fathoms deep and rode over their graves— 
mercilessly merciful. 

“Narrer squeak, wasn’t it, Jim?” asked the 
Tough voice, when the men had opened their 
eyes and dared breathe again. 

“Twas that, Bill!” said Jim. “ Nothin’ | 
left but the hull; cap’n ’n’ mate gone; took | 
My pipe, too.’ 

“Never mind, mate. We'll be joinin’ ’°em— 
how soon, Jim ?’’ 

“Shut up that, Bill! You ’n’ me’ll eat dinner 
ashore. Can’t say for the other fellers.” . 
It turned out, however, that he spoke for all 

on board. 

“Look out, Bill!” he called. “The inner | 
bar's right under our nose!” 

The brig had already given all but her life, | 
and the inner bar would accept no less than | 





The surf was running forty feet high between | 
the inner bar and the bank, and above its | 


reverberating roar could be heard the pipe of 
the gale. 
breeches-buoy; and the captain of the life 
saving crew loaded and trained his gun. 

From the precipitous face of the bank, wind 
and water hurled against the stooping figures 
on the wreck grape-shot volleys of sand. 


bloodshot. 


Jim Teale, watching from the open compan- 


ionway, with the gale at his back, saw what 
was intended, and said to the voice below: 
“T’m going for’ard, Bill, to give the fellers a 
hand. Don’t you worry. I’ll be back.” 


But the voice called, imperatively: “See | 


here, Jim!” 

“Well, Bill?” 

“Don’t be a fool! If they get a line to ye, 
go ashore! What’s the use of a good man 





The only thing, then, was the | 


The | 
men’s hands and faces were bleeding, their eyes | 


When the larger line, called the whip, had 
been hauled aboard, Jim made the block fast 
by its tail to the stump of the foremast. Thus 
there was established between ship and shore 
an endless rope, running smoothly in its blocks ; 
and by this one end of the great hawser on 
which the breeches-buoy ran was drawn out to 
the wreck. After it had been made fast and 
the shore end had been anchored, out came the 
buoy for its first passenger. No one moved. 

“Come, tumble in there!” cried Jim. “What 
ye waitin’ for? In ye go, Mathers!’ 

But the man hung back. Already the deadly 


chill in his bones and round his heart was | 


again overcoming him. He gazed at the 
| hempen thread that alone bound him and his 
comrades to life, and he watched the sea 
| overriding it. 

“T can’t do it, Jim! 
minute!” he said. 

His face was puckered like that of a man of 


I couldn’t hold on a 


seventy, and the eyes were hardly visible. The 
other two were in no better condition, and the 
three moved like dumb brutes, while shocks 
like earthquakes ran ceaselessly through the 
timbers. 

One look was enough. 
would be wasted. 

**Wait a minute, then,” he said ; and running 
along the slanting, slippery deck, he reached 
the cabin companionway and called: “ All 
right, Bill ?”’ 

“Yes, I’m snug as ye please.” 

Dark, dirty water was bubbling and splashing 
where the cabin floor had been half an hour 
before. But the speaker saw no reason for 
troubling Jim about that. The water was 
rising, too, and a tall man needed all the 
room the cabin afforded to stand upright. But 
Bill, helplessly watching it, 
had no notion of interfering 
with Jim’s plans by intruding 


Jim saw that words 


himself. 
Jim, too, saw the water, 
and was tempted for a 


moment to leave the others 
to their fate. For they were 
only men, and the man below 
was the other half of himself. 
But he was not quite sure 
that Bill would like it; and 
moreover, Jim saw a bare 
chance of getting back in 
time if he hurried. Many 
words were unnecessary. 

“Well, I’m goin’ for’ard 
again, Bill,” he said, “if 
you’re all right. I'll be back 
pretty quick. But say, Bill, 
if I don’t come back, I won’t 
be ashore. Understand?’ 

“Oh, yes, I understand ; and 
if it wasn’t for this blamed 
leg, I’d come up and kick ye 
ashore! Why can’t ye have 
some sense, Jim?” 


But Jim had _ rejoined 
the helpless trio forward. 


Thrusting one leg into the 
canvas-breeched buoy while 
the men looked on despair- 
ingly, quite misapprehending 
the movement, he shouted: 
“Now, then, Mathers, come 
on! Put one leg in the other 
side here, and I'll hold ye. 
Quick, now! You’reas good 
as forty dead men yet. If 
ye had a broken leg, like 
Bill, ye might talk!” 

Mathers clumsily obeyed 
when he understood what 
was wanted, and when once 
Jim’s arm was round him, 
all his fears vanished. Three 
times the passage was made, 
and the three men were 
safely landed. But again 
Jim asked to be hauled out 
to the wreck. 

“Aint that all?” asked the 
life-savers. 

“No, one more.” 

“Where is he?’’ 

“In the cabin, with a 
broken leg.’’ 

Then they would have re- 
fused, but it was nof easy to 
refuse Jim when his mind 
was once set. Jim knew by 
the swaying cable that the 
wreck was liable to collapse 
at any minute, but he reached the old boat, and 
picking his way to the cabin, leaped half-way 
down the stairs and stood waist-deep in water. 

“Bill!” he called, and in the narrow space 
between water and ceiling his voice sounded 
flat and cold. 

At the sound, Bill raised his head and smiled ; 
and a glad light succeeded the sombre look that 
had veiled his eyes while he had been waiting 
for the water to cover him. 

““What’d you come back for, Jim?’ he asked. 
“ Another five minutes and I’d have been done 
for, and that’d been all right.’’ 

“Shut up, Bill! I aint got time to talk. If 
you and me are going to eat dinner ashore, 
we’ve got to hurry. Set up so’s I .can get 
hold o’ ye.” 

Then Jim lifted him on one broad shoulder, 
and slowly felt his way to the deck. Even in 
the few minutes that had passed below a fear- 
| ful change had taken place. The crumbling 

bulwarks afforded freer entrance to the sea, 
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and the buckling, bulging deck opened its seams | hold could not be broken. His legs were locked 
wider with every shock. Only the fact that the | like iron bands round one of Bill’s below the 
ship had careened shoreward, and thus presented eanvas, and his encircling arm threatened, when 
her lofty side as a sort of break water to the seas, | the surf tugged and tossed hardest, to crack Bill’s 
afforded the faintest hope of success. | ribs. 

Sometimes Jim was down on ane tune, tei The last line of breakers curled over and 
‘on both ; and once a great jagged plank knocked | whipped away a foot of beach at a time, and 
his feet from under him so quickly that even for | would have cracked a man’s head and heels 
Bill’s sake he could not save himself from falling | together and swept him back into its infernal | 
heavily. But he was up again in an instant, | whirl, a broken, shapeless mass. But although | 
and step by step, leaping, walking, crawling, as | Jim’s eyes were bulging and every muscle was 
unyielding as the sea, he reached the suspended on fire, he did not let go till he heard a shout | 
buoy, thrust his mate’s sound leg through a leg | that was not from the sea, and saw many arms | 
of the canvas breeches, climbed in beside him, | outstretched. Then, no longer caring, he quietly 
and gave the signal. | tumbled out and was carried to the station | 

The hawser leaped and swayed; the water | near by. His first question when consciousness | 
sucked and sobbed horribly below; the surf | returned was: 
dashed upon them with a weight that seemed to | ““Where’s Bill?” 
crush the breath from their bodies. But Jim’s} “Hullo, Jim!” said Bill, with a seraphic smile. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the end of him! Ought we to be starting? | 
Then I'll have to ask you to button my glove. 
Faith I1. buttoned the other. If she wasn’t sick, | 
I should ask you if you’d be willing for her to | 
go with us.” 

Naughty Aunt Faith! If her conscience 
pricked, it did not keep her gray eyes from | 
twinkling. She watched the boy covertly as he | 
fumbled with her glove. 

“Poor boy!” shethought. “I’m sorry for you!” | 

Barry Lincoln was sorry for himself. Little | 
by little, as Aunt Faith’s bright voice ran on, | 
the puzzle of things had untangled itself. Now | 


| he understood. He remembered Faith’s speak- | 


ing of her namesake aunt. There were two) 
Miss Faith Margaret Pyles, and this was the| 
wrong one, standing here having her black kid | 
glove buttoned. 

‘She got the letter and thought it was for her. 
She expects to go to the lecture with me—she’ll , 
be disappointed!’’ his thoughts went along | 
swiftly. “She’s little and sort of old—Faith | 


said she lived in the country. There aren’t any 
| lectures to go to in the country. And besides, 
it would embarrass her dreadfully to find out her | 
| mistake. Well, Barry Lincoln, you’re in up to 
| your chin, my boy! What you going to do 











bustling into the sitting-room with a bowl 
of something that steamed and was good 
to smell. “I’ve made her some moss tea, with 
plenty of lemon in it. She’ll come out all right. 
I've put her to bed. But, Richard, —” 
Aunt Faith paused, and waved her spoon 
toward her brother. Her pleasant face was as 
stern as it could be. 


= | T’S only a cold,”” Aunt Faith said, cheerily, 


rainy days!’ 

In moments of mild excitement Aunt Faith’s 
modifying clauses were apt to be annexed to the 
wrong words. 

“I found one under her pillow this morning !’’ 
she added, severely. 

“Eh? Oh, chocolates—is it worse to eat ’em 
rainy days?” Richard Pyle asked, with meek 
humor. ‘You see, Faith, the child is fond of 
chocolates, and she isn’t of rubbers. What you 
going to do?”’ 

“JT know what I’m going to do,’’ Aunt Faith 
said, briskly. She crossed the room and prodded 
the big man in the rocker affectionately with 
her teaspoon. ‘‘You’re a man—that’s your 
only fault, Richard. A man can’t bring up a 
girl—it was time for me to come!” 

Aunt Faith had sighed a little unobtrusively 


whenever she thought of her trim garden-girdled | 
home, which she had left for this big city house, | 


set in the midst of noises and dust and confusion. 
But now, with something to do, she hurried 
cheerfully away to Faith IT.’s room. 

“Yes, dear, here I come!” she called. “And 
I’m going to steep you and toast you and cure 
you in the blink of a cat’s eye! Drink this nice 
hot tea — don’t tell me it isn’t delicious!” 

“Why, it is!” murmured little Faith in sur- 
prise— Faith II., they called her when Aunt 


she was in the sitting-room again, with her work, 
“what do you know about Barry Lincoln ?” 

“Eh? Barry Lincoln?” 

“Yes, Barry, not Abraham. As far as I can 
make out, he’s a boy. But I want to know 
something more than that.” 

The big rocker stopped creaking. “What in 
the world!’ the man cried, gazing across the 
table at Aunt Faith’s placid face. 

“T want to know all about him, that’s what. 
Faith is a good deal exercised because she won’t 
be able to go to the next lecture with him. I’m 
exercised, too. She says he’s certain to invite her. 
She’s been to all the rest with him, Richard.” 

“Tias she? Yes, I guess it was Barry—I’d 
forgotten. 
toher bow! She queens it over the whole school 
down there at Number Eleven.” 

“But you didn’t introduce me to Barry Lin- 
coln,” Aunt Faith persisted. ‘*Tell me all about 
him. Who’s his father? Who’s he? Is hea 
gentleman, Richard ?” 

“Barry? Why, I suppose so—of course! 
He’s Ned Lincoln’s boy—ought to be a gentle 
man. Ned’s up to the mark. I never spoke 
half a dozen words to the youngster himself.” 

“You mean you never really knew whether or 
not he was the right boy to take Faith to lectures ? 
And yet you let him do it! Well, it was time 
for me to come!’”? Aunt Faith said. 

The fourth lecture in the art course down- 
town was t6 be delivered on Wednesday evening. 
On Tuesday Aunt Faith answered the postman’s 
whistle on her way up to Faith II.’s room with 
her gruel. 
papers. 

“Miss Faith Margaret Pyle,” Aunt Faith 


opened the letter in all honesty. “‘Why, bless 
me!” 


niece. 

“Bless me!’’ she cried, softly. Then she set 
down her gruel-bowl and put on her thinking- 
cap. 





| I] think I’ll—do it!”’ she announced to herself 
| presently. “I think—I will. I’m Miss Faith 
| Margaret Pyle; why should 
not 1?” 

She started back to the 
kitchen to heat the cooled 
gruel. Half-way down the 
basement stairway she spoke 
again, as if in self-justifica- 
tion. 

“It won’t make a mite of 
difference to Faithie— not a 
mite. She’s too sick, anyway. 
And it’s time somebody found 
out things.” ~ 

On Wednesday evening 
Aunt Faith went in to Faith 
II.’s room to bid her good-by. 
She was shawled and bon- 
neted, and she held out one 
‘hand to have its black kid 
| glove buttoned. 
| “You feel better to-night, 
| don’t you, dear? Some people 
are good doctors!” she smiled. 

Faith II. twisted her face 
into a plaintive smile: “I might 
just as well be sick in bed for 
all the good it does to-night. 





| “I'll come in when I get 

home and re-lecture it— you 

wait,’’ she laughed, cheerfully. “‘You’ve never 
heard your Aunt Faith Margaret lecture! Now, 
good night—give me one more kiss. Bea good 
girl.” 





| 


about it ?’’ 

He answered his own question promptly. To 
his mind, there was only the one thing to do. 
He took out his watch. 

“Yes, we ought to be starting,’’ he said. 
quite a long way to the hall.”’ 

They were going out of the house and through 
the vestibule. The steps outside were a little 


“It’s 


She read the carefully-penned, elaborately- slippery, and Barry offered his arm, politely. 
quirled little note through before she fully under- | That was Aunt Faith’s first entry in the book of 
stood that it must have been intended for her | her remembrances, and she entered it on the 


credit side. 
“Offered his arm instead of taking mine— 
good!’ she thought. | 
“There’s a red car coming. Shall we take it, 


that’s another thing you’ll find out when —”’ 
“When it’s my turn to be an aunt,” laughed 





“* BARRY LINCOLN WAS SORRY FOR HIMSELF,”” 


Barry, in spite of himself; and Aunt Faith 
laughed, too. 


Aunt Faith was little and Barry Lincoln | 


JULY 26, 1900. 


entrance lights. He pulled himself together 
sturdily, and accosted one of the boy ushers at 
the door. 

“A good seat, Tad, well up,” he whispered. 
“They say the lecturer talks low, and we want 
to hear.”’ 

“Sure. There’s two seats with Judge Pullen's 
family — wait! There’s room for two in with 
your people, Barry. Come along.” 

The brown, square face of Barry Lincoln red 

dened in spite of itself. It was so far up th 
aisle, and Aunt Faith, bobbing along beside hin). 
took things in such a leisurely way! The trij 
seemed interminable, and its terminus was not 
reassuring. 
“I’m in for it now!” thought poor Barr, 
“There’s father and the girls, big as life, and 
Tad’s steering for ’em. And there’s Aunt Jess 
in the seat behind.” 

“There!” beamed the boy usher. 
have lost that seat in another minute!’’ 

He leaned over Barry an instant, as he settled 
himself down beside little Aunt Faith. “Got a 
new girl, eh?” he breathed in his ear. 

The Lincoln girls were stately and perfectly 
apparelled. Aunt Faith’s figure retired into 
gentle insignificance beside them, and the other 
aunt behind regarded her speculatively. 

“Who’s Barry picked up now? Somebody 
with a sweet face,’ she thought. “Likely as 
not he went after little Faithie Pyle, and rang 
the wrong door-bell—it takes a Lincoln to be 
absent-minded !’’ 

But Barry’s mind was not “absent ;” it was 
present with him all through the long lecture. 
He was painfully conscious of a good many 
things—that his terrible great shoulders loomed 
above Aunt Faith’s Paisley shawl; that number- 
less pairs of eyes regarded him curiously, and 
that in a good many of them lurked smiles. He 
was conscious that Aunt Faith’s neat black silk 
bonnet had careened a little on her soft gray 


“You'd 


“T think it was time for me to come, the way| Twice, three times Aunt Faith nodded over | Miss Faith?” | hair, and that Aunt Faith’s face—but that was 
you’ve been letting that child go round without | her thoughts, and a queer little pair of twin| “Oh,no. Why not walk, ifthere’s time? Did afterward, when he had recovered his mental 
i rubbers all night long, and eat chocolates on | twinkles crept into her eyes. you think aunts were rather decrepit? Well, | equilibrium somewhat—was keenly alive with 


interest and pleasure. It was when Barry dis- 
covered this that he quietly resigned himself to 

“She’s enjoying it,’’ he 
thought. “It’s a regular treat 
to her. In the country probably 
they don’t have lectures. I’m 
glad now I didn’t explain about 
the letter. A fellow couldn’t do 
a thing like that, anyhow. He’s 
bound to stick it out.” 

After the lecture Barry intro- 
duced the girls and Aunt Jess 
to’ Aunt Faith, and then they 
fell into the current of outgoing 
humanity, and drifted out upon 
it. It was ten o’clock when 
Aunt Faith got home. She 
stood in the doorway and held 
out her hand to the boy. 

**You have given an old woman 
a very pleasant evening,” she 
said, smiling. “I hope some- 
body will do ‘even so’ unto you 
when you’re—an old woman! 
Good night, and thank you.” 

“Good night,” Barry said; 
but down the steps Aunt Faith’s 
voice halted him again. 





. Faith was about. The dirl was flushed and | If I was as well as the Queen “There’s a whole Pyle of 
! feverish, and her voice croaked hoarsely. It was | of Sheba, I couldn’t go to the Faith Margarets, you know, 
good to be tucked up and mothered, and she | lecture.” and I hope the right one will 
| submitted readily. In a little while she was| Aunt Faith’s conscience go to the next lecture and have 
asleep. pricked her, but she rose above just the kind of an evening I’ve 

“Richard,”’ Aunt Faith said, abruptly, when | the pain splendidly. had!’’ she called, softly. 


Indoors, Faith IT. was asleep. 

In the sitting-room Richard Pyle 

was just rounding off his last newspaper. He 
looked up in surprise when Aunt Faith came in. 
“Where in the world!’ he exclaimed, noting 


| wasn’t. He was short-stop on the high school | her shawl and bonnet. 


“Good night, auntie. I’m glad you’re going, | nine, and measured—in his stockings—five feet | 


“‘T’ve been to the lecture, sir,’ she said,” 


anyway. It’s next best— why, it’s going my-| eleven. He tried to diminish his long strides to | langhed Aunt Faith. 


self!’ Faith cried, more brightly. “We're both | the measure of Aunt Faith’s steps, but it was 
Faith Margarets, you know! Is father going to | only occasionally he could bring it about. 
take you?” Faith’s black silk bonnet bobbed up and down 

“Your father? N-no, but I shall have good | beside him cheerfully. 
company. I’ll tell you all about it when I get | own inches all the way down the lighted street 


Aunt | 


Barry remembered his | papers, there you are! 


The little witch has so many strings | 


There was one letter among the | 


home.” 


“T hope it will be good company,’’ she} 


amended, out in the hall. She went on down 
the stairs, trembling a little——Aunt Faith was a 
shy woman,—but strong in her determination to 
“find out things.” 

Barry was waiting in the big, dim parlor. He 
came forward eagerly at the sound of steps. 
| The vision of old-fashioned Aunt Faith in the 

doorway occasioned a hasty retreat to his chair 
n. 
| “J—thought it was Miss Faith,” he stumbled, 
| apologetically. 

“Well, it is!’ smiled Aunt Faith. “I’m Miss 
Faith. Have I kept you waiting long? I 
didn’t mean to, but it takes old people a good 
while to move, you know — or you don’t know, 
but you will when it’s your turn.” 

She had followed up his retreat and was hold- 
ing out her hand to him. There was no possible 
chance for him to ignore it. 

‘‘How kind it was in you to come for me!” 
she cried. “If you hadn’t I should have missed 





without intermission. 

“Tt’s a little up-hilly, isn’t it?”’ gasped Aunt 
Faith, gently. 
out imher thin brown cheeks. 


but you don’t know—it’s a great treat for | 


country people to be going out like this, with the 
night lighted up as if it was day? There’s just 


one lamp-post at home, and the last time that | 
was lighted was when Grant was elected the|I had to find out,” she murmured. 
I know, for I got up on Abner | never do it again—I won’t have to!” 
Toothacher’s step-ladder and lighted it myself— | 


first time. 


and fell off.’ 


Aunt Faith smiled up into the boy’s sober | 


face. 

“T never forgave Mr. Grant that,’’ she said, 
“not until he died.” 

The streets were alive with people, a good 


|many of whom seemed to be going the way of 





| among them lifted his cap as he nodded to Barry. | 
} 





Aunt Faith and Barry. Now and then a boy 


Aunt Faith suffered from an attack of conscience. 


“Faith Margaret Pyle, I guess you’re a sin-| one of the most curious in the world, beins 


Tiny spots of color blossomed | : 
“Do you know— | a gentleman,” she said, with quiet emphasis. 


“Alone ?”’ 

“Well, you didn’t go with me—what could I 
|do? If your brother buries himself in news 
You’ve either got to go 
| lectureless to bed or — do as I did.” 

| She was rolling her bonnet-strings, and stopped 
| to glance over at him, humorously. 
“No, I didn’t go alone, Richard. I went with 
At Faith I1.’s bedside, she stooped to kiss the 
| sweet girl face among the pillows. It stil red in 
| sleep. 

“You'll have to forgive me—you and = ~" 
“But 


~ 
——-? 





An INTERMITTENT WurIRLPoow.— Mr. W. 
Cleveland of Los Angeles, California, has ful 
nished The Companion with the following 
account of a singular natural phenomenon which 
he observed during his trip from Fort Simpson 
to Fort Haleott via the Liard River, in the 
| Northwest Territory of Canada: 

After making three other portages, we came 
to Whirlpool Rapids or Rapids of the Drow ned, 


not 











ner!” she communed with herself, sternly. “You | continuous but intermittent. The water here has 


| 


the lecture, for my brother Richard is no good at | feel dreadfully guilty for a saint!”’ 


| formed alargebasin round which it sweeps mpidly, 


read aloud. It was her own name, and although | all as an escort. Dear me, I should say not!) “Here we are!” Barry said, suddenly, as they seemingly drawn to the- centre, where @ hole, 


She did not recognize the handwriting, she When he gets buried in his three dailies, that’s | rounded a corner and came into the glare of | about eighteen inches across and of an unknown 
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depth, forms. Suddenly the water seems to| by, we were surprised to see a boat with two! Williams took the racket that one of his friends | There was nobody in sight. For a moment he 
heave up through the hole from below, the pool | Indians coming rapidly down-stream, both the handed him, and walked out upon the court. | thought of going down to the doorway to look 
stops whirling, and the water rushes off down-| men smoking and seemingly unconscious of | With the exhilaration of the cheers that greeted for somebody whom he could ask to help him, 
stream, but in a few moments again resumes | danger. Upon striking the pool, their boat began | hisappearance, and the flaunting of caps, parasols | and then it seemed better to bring a chair from 
cireling. | to swing tound “broadside to,”” and we expected | and banners before his eyes, a less steady and | the assembly-room, but upon a moment's consid- 
We threw a small log into the pool, which, | to see it engulfed; but as it neared the centre one | practised hand than his would have made nothing | eration, he rejected both plans as involving too 
being drawn down the hole, caused the water to of the Indians arose, holding a large bucket, and | of the difficult service he had to face from | great risk. 
heave up and pour out as a rapid, a consequence | when near enough dropped this vessel directly | Rowland’s racket. But his only thought, as he| There was nothing for it but to get through 
which is taken advantage of by the natives, as down the hole, which apparently stopped the | dashed back and forth and to and fro about the | alone or give up trying, and so, returning to the 
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we soon had occasion to observe. 
By keeping close to the shore we had avoided 
being drawn into the pool, and after getting safely 
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ay 


“ RICKY” STEVENS, the most mettle- 
some spirit in the Ballantyne Academy, 
was at the blackboard working hope- 

lessly upon a theorem in geometry. Having 

applied himself pretty steadily for five minutes, 
he sought a moment’s relaxation, while the 
master was out of the room, in tossing a piece of 
chalk into the air and catching it in his mouth 
as it came down. A subdued round of applause 
greeted his first success, and then “ Champ” 

Williams fired a tennis-ball straight at his head. 

“Catch that, Bricky!’”’ he cried. But Stevens 
dodged, and the ball bounded from the blackboard 
straight to the feet of the master, who was 
entering the door. 

“Who threw this ball ?”” he demanded, picking 
it up. 

Williams raised his hand. 

“Thirty lines of Virgil, Williams. Stevens, 
take your seat, and recite that theorem to me 
after school.’’ 

“No tennis for you to-night, Champ!’ whis- 
pered Bricky, as he passed Williams’s seat on his 
way up the aisle. 

Williams cast a despondent glance out of the 
window toward the academy courts. He had 
earned his nickname of “Champ” by winning 
the tennis championship of the academy the 
year before, and his despair at the prospect of 
incurring a default in the opening games of the 
annual tournament, which was to begin that 
afternoon, urged him to a wild desire for freedom. 

Hastily seribbling a note addressed to “Baker,” 
he passed it down theaisle. Baker was a happy- 
go-lucky youth, whose chief grievance was that 
* he had to sit in the front row, almost under the 
master’s eyes, where it was hazardous to exercise 
his choice stable of “ponies” of the Greek and 
Latin breeds. He was not a bad fellow at heart, 
and might have become a good scholar but for 
his foolish practice of getting his lessons in the 
easiest way, and letting the examinations take 
care of themselves. 

So long as his desk contained those ponies it 
was a sort of Pandora’s box, crammed with a 
swarm of evils that were ready to take flight in 
the train of the little steeds the moment the lid 


was raised to let one of them out for its daily | 


exercise. 

In response to Williams’s note, Baker passed 
a worn volume of Virgil, translated into plain 
English, back up the aisle. Williams stealthily 
opened the book upon his knee, under cover of 
the desk, and presently began to copy out the 
thirty lines which the master had given him to 
translate. 

He became so absorbed that he was not a little 
startled when a whispered “Look out!’’ from the 
boy across the aisle warned him that the master 
had quietly approached, and was standing a few 
feet away. All his neighbors were so fascinated 
by the spectacle of danger overhanging their com- 
panion that they could not help turning covert 
glances from the fatal book to the master’s face. 

The boy’s cheeks were burning, and his knees 
trembled so violently that it was a relief to him 
when their guilty load at Inst slipped off to the 
floor with a bang that made all the other boys 
start, and attracted the master’s attention. He 
came quickly to Williams’s desk, stooped, picked 
up the book, glanced at the title, and cut to the 
pith of the situation at one stroke. 

“Were you copying those lines out of this 
book, Williams?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Williams, in intense con- 
fusion. 

_ The boys had never studied anything half as 
intently as they now studied the master’s face, 
Which indeed expressed a variety of emotions. 

“I would not have believed, Williams,” he 
finally said, “that you could be guilty of such a 
mean and dishonest thing! The boy who uses 


a translation for construing his work in Latin or | 


Greek, or in any other language, injures nobody 
but hitnself, and the practice is bad for his mind 
and worse for his conscience. You may take 
your books into Mr. Shepard’s room, and before 
you leave the building to-night I wish you to 
Write out and hand to me a translation of the 


last two hundred lines of the fourth book of 
the Tliad.” 


“Whata 
Williams, 
his desk, 


jay I was to use that pony!” thought 
= he oan piled his books upon 
. “I might have th in ti 

With the other, but now I bal ete detaut, 
Sure as crops,”? F 


“Good-by, Champy!” whispered Stevens, as 


| suction, for at once the water began to heave up | court was, “Shepard won’t dare to send me back | door of the class-room, he sprang up a second, a 
| and stop circling, and the Indian boat ran safely | in the face of all this.”’ | third and even a fourth time without being able 
| down-stream. | Rowland indeed was an opponent worthy of | to keep his hold upon the casing. Upon the 
the champion’s racket, and Williams all but lost | fifth trial, his fingers held long enough for him 
the match by a bit of careless work at the last | to plant one foot upon the door-knob, and then it 
moment. | was comparatively easy to hoist himself the rest 
“You put up a great game, old man !’’ declared of the way and worm his body half through the 
the champion, heartily, as the two boys shook | aperture. 
hands over the net, after one of the most brilliant But when he looked about for some means of 
matches ever seen on the academy courts. “I’m | getting down upon the inside, he saw that this 
glad I haven’t got to meet you again. Where’s | would be the most difficult and perilous part of 
Stevey? I must get out of here.”’ }all. The chair was standing where he had left 
“Here I am,” said Stevens’s voiceat his elbow. | it, and if he could reach it, his fall to the floor 
“Don’t look that way or you’re lost. They’re | could be broken. He stretched out his arm to its 
over there under that white parasol. I’ve got to utmost length to grasp the chair, and had it 
play now, but Harry will go back with you.” | almost under his finger-tips, when he lost his 
“T don’t want anybody,” said Williams, picking | hold upon the casing and would have tumbled 
up his coat and turning to go. “I can climb | heavily to the floor, if his heels had not unfor- 
| back alone. Good luck to you, Stevey!” | tunately struck the window of the transom and 
“You had better let Harry go with you!” | caused it to close like a vise upon his legs. 
The shock of his fall and his 
first frantic strugglings to loosen 


| the champion passed his seat on his way up the 
|aisle. “Is there any word you would like to} 
| send to your mother ?’’ 

Williams’s only answer was a stealthy shake 
| of his fist as the door closed behind him. 

The afternoon session closed at four o’clock. 
The tones of the last bell had hardly died away, 
when the young master in whose room Williams 
had been a prisoner all the afternoon rose from 





his desk and started toward the door. 

“T am going out for a while, Williams,” he 
said. ‘Have you begun that translation yet?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I shall probably be back before you will 
have finished it.’” He went out, locking the door 
behind him. 

Williams laughed. ‘He thinks I am too wild 
a bird to be trusted with the cage-door open,” he 
said to himself. Ten minutes afterward he heard 
a soft knock upon the door. 

“What do you want?” he called. 

“Champ, come here!’’ was whispered through 
the keyhole. Williams went to the door. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“It’s Stevey,” replied the voice. “I came up 
to tell you that the doctor has gone home and 
Mr. Shepard is with your sister over at the 

















his legs availed only to strengthen 
the grip of the window upon them. 
As he hung there, head down- 
e ward, he smiled at the thought of 
his ridiculous predicament and 
wondered what Mr.Shepard would 
think when he found such a 
strange obstacle against his door, 
and what the fellows would say 
when the story got round. 
After a moment he was con- 
scious of a sudden ringing in his 


» | head, like the dull humming of a 
a | gong after it has been struck, and 
a drop or two of blood trickled 
from his nose upon the floor. 


Thoroughly frightened now, he 
shouted again and again for help. 


Then, seizing the door- knob in one 
; hand and the casing in the other, 
he exerted all his strength at first 
to clamber back through the tran- 
som, and after failing in that, to 
wrench himself free. But despite 
his most desperate efforts, the grip 
of the window upon his legs was 
steadily tightening. 

The ringing in his head was now 
more like the roar of a waterfall. 
Once, above the deafening sound, 
he thought he heard voices calling 
his name and the erash of blows 
upon the door. He tried to listen, 
and when the room rang again 
with the same shrill outery, it 
vaguely came to him that the voice 
was his own, and the blows only 
the frenzied beating of his hands 
against the panels. 

Suddenly all the noises ceased, 
as if the water had risen over his 
head, and for a long, dreamy 
minute he felt as if he were drift- 
ing away deep in the bosom of a 
mighty current. Then he heard 
and felt no more. 


courts. Now’s your chance. Go over 
and play your match and then come 
back.’’ 
“How can 1?” asked Williams, 
| hopelessly. ‘“‘He’s locked the door.” 
The boy on the outside tried the knob 
with a futile tug, and then dealt the 
door a vengeful kick. 
“Climb through the transom,” he 
said. “I’ll help you down on this side.’’ 
Williams glanced at the transom above 
the door. It was closed by a window 
which was hung upon bolts inserted 
at the middle of the upright 
sides of the frame. The 
window opened from the 
bottom outward, leaving a 
space large enough for him 
to squeeze through without 
much difficulty. Even if he 
| couldn’t play, it would be 
| something to go over to the 
| courts and see the crowd, 
and from Stevens’s account 
it might be done with almost 
no risk. 
“Are you coming, Champ ?” 
asked Stevens, impatiently. 
“Yes, wait a minute.” 
Williams ran to the mas- 
ter’s desk, dragged his chair 
back to the door, mounted 
upon it, opened the transom walks like that.” 
| window, and drawing him- The knot of boys who had been 
| self half-way through the aperture, planted his | called Stevens after the champion’s retreating | lingering before the gate of Williams’s house for 
hands firmly upon Stevens’s shoulders. | figure; but Williams only looked back with a| over an hour, talking in awed whispers and 
“Now for it! Look out for the glass!” groaned | negative shake of his head, as he threaded his sending anxious glances toward the pair of 
Stevens, as he felt the champion’s hundred and | way through the crowd of boys eager to grasp | lighted windows in the second story, drew 
thirty pounds slowly descending upon him. his hand. together expectantly as a tall figure came down 
Williams’s heels knocked against the paneas| To exchange the lively, brilliant scene at the | the walk. 
they slipped through the window, and then | courts for the lonely little room in the third “How is Williams now, sir?” inquired Stevens, 
Stevens’s back weakened, and the two boys | story of the academy was intolerable to the/| stepping out from the group and raising his cap 
tumbled in a heap upon the floor. champion’s restless spirit. So he borrowed a as the doctor came through the gate. 
“Your feet must weigh about a ton apiece, | lexicon and text-book of the Iliad from Stevens’s “Better, I am glad to say,” replied the doctor. 
Champ!” groaned his liberator, rubbing a/| desk and seated himself by the window in the | “He has quite recovered consciousness, and is 
bruised elbow. ‘TI stood it all right until they | assembly-room to work out those interminable | resting very easily, although the physician says 
came through.” | two hundred lines, during the pauses in the | that if Mr. Shepard had been a minute later in 
“Well, I’m here, anyway,” returned Williams, | cheering. | getting him down the consequences would have 
springing to his feet and pulling his friend up| With so much to distract his thoughts, the been much more serious. However, he seems to 
after him. “Let’s hurry up; we're late now!” | translation went on but slowly, and he seemed | be all right now, and will probably be out in a 
The two boys dashed noisily down the stairs, | hardly to have made a fair beginning when, upon | day or two.” 
took their fastest gait across the grounds, and | glancing over toward the courts, he was startled | “Three cheers for old Champ!” shouted the 
arrived at the courts just as the referee was | by the sight of the crowd streaming out of the | impetuous Stevens, plucking a fistful of hats off 
calling, “First match, Mr. Williams versus Mr. | street exit. Glancing hastily at his watch, by | the heads of the boys nearest him and flinging 
| Rowland!” | which he saw it lacked only ten minutes of | them after his own upon a wild flight into the 
“Here’s Champ now! Go on and play, old | being six o’clock, he threw Stevens’s books back | air. But the boys were stopped with the first 
| boy!” urged his friends, enthusiastically. f into his desk and hurried up-stairs. tenthusiastic “Hurrah!” upon their lips by the 
“T don’t dare!” he gasped, glancing furtively| Mr. Shepard would probably return to his | doctor’s upraised hand. 
about the amphitheatre of seats. “Shepard’s/ room in another ten minutes. Williams had an ‘“‘Not here,” he said. “Williams must have 
here, you know.”’ | idea that he had better’be found in the room | absolute quiet. If you want to celebrate go over 
“That won’t make any difference!” they | where he had, been ordered to stay. | on the campus.” 
chorused, exultantly. “ He’s with your sister,| He was standing under the transom, calculating | “May we build a bonfire?” queried young 
and he won’t dare say anything. Take my | the distance he would have to jump, when he| Baker, who had his own reasons for wanting 
racket.’’ thought he heard a step upon the stairway. |one. The doctor nodded a smiling assent, and 
| A dozen rackets were tendered him, and Stevens | Instantly he sprang up, hoping to get through | the circle of jubilant faces melted away in a flash. 
| threw off his coat. before being discovered, but his fingers slipped| “That was a great idea of yours, Baker, but 
“Heads or tails, Mr. Williams?’ cried the | off the top piece of the door-casing, and he! you needn’t think that you are not bound to 
referee, tossing a coin into the air. dropped back to the floor. | furnish anything else. ‘There’s all the wood and 
“Heads!” eried Williams, mechanically. Then he listened a moment, and not hearing | paper to be got yet.’’ 
“Heads it is. You have the choice of courts.” | the noise again, stole to the top of the stairway. “T mean to do my share,”’ declared Baker, who 





ie J 


“There comes some one !”’ 
“Ts it the doctor?” 
“T can’t see. Yes, nobody else 





*“NOW FOR IT! LOOK OUT FOR THE GLass!”’ 
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had incurred this taunt by loitering irresolutely | ‘Two to one on the Cesar!’’ cried a first-class | peart, thanky, ma’am, an’ I thinks de worl’ an’ | but they would not allow that. So she would 
before the steps of the academy, while the other | boy, willing to back an old friend to the death. ‘all of ’er, I sho’ does. I aint nuver squeezed ’er | bring small presents of such things as she knew 
boys were scattering about the campus in search | But there were no takers, and indeed the boys, | yit, not hard, but I fetched her a dress pattern | they needed and secrete them about the house, 
of wood. “You’ll see. Give me a couple - who were contemplating facing the doctor the | or some little present or ‘nother nex’ time I went | and when charged with it, she would laughingly. 
matches, Rowland.” day with unprepared lessons, were hardly | to town, jes’ so she wouldn’t hold it agin me. "disclaim any knowledge of “what they were 
Having obtained the matches, he dashed up| in the mood to joke over the destruction of the | So long, ladies !’’ | driving at.” 
the steps into the academy, and presently reap- little books that had often helped them out of | | I cannot close this little chapter of reminiscences, Of course, though, they read a loving confes- 
peared carrying four or five books under his arm. | like predicaments before. |in a more loyal as well as iteresting way, I | sion in her twinkling eyes, and more than one of 
The pile of wood was now ready for lighting,| A fragment of a leaf from one of the books flew | | think, than by telling one of the many true stories | the beautiful aprons that she wore in those days 





and kneeling down by it, Baker began tearing, up through the flames, and then fluttered lightly | of devotion between the old negroes and their | of stress was the painstaking handiwork of the 
the leaves out of the books and thrusting the | to the ground near to where Baker was standing. | former masters and mistresses. The one I shall | “little misses.”’ 


paper beneath the pile. 

“ Are you crazy, Baker ?” cried Bricky Stevens, | 
staggering up under one end of a broken ladder. 
“Those are good books you are tearing up.’’ 

‘*Bad books, you mean, Stevey,” replied 
touching a match to the pile of paper. 
go my ponies on their last run, fellows,” he 
said to the other boys, as they gathered around 
the fire. 
hot for each other already.” 














LCIBIADES comes 
next in the series of 
my memory pictures. 

He was a country lad, and of 
about the color of the good 
molasses that came from the 
old “sugar-house in which he 





Baker, | 








| The printing was still clearly legible upon the 


| glowing fibre, and bending down, Baker studied 


| out these words and repeated them aloud to his 
| companions: 


“Perish that power which has been obtained 
retained by evil means and 
administered by evil means.’’ 

“Old Cicero was always getting off something 








“They are beginning to make it awful | like that!”’ was his despondent commentary upon 


this utterance of the greatest of Roman orators. 











when, on this occasion, some 
one asked him how he and 
Millie were getting along, the 
question was a leading one, | 
and carried with it some- 








had played as a child. He 
was perhaps sixteen years old 
when, as he expressed it, he “took de notion to 
travel,’’ and joined a party of adventurous young 
folk who went to try their fortunes in New 
Orleans. His first experience in a city house 
was in the capacity of “general utility man,” 
and the duty assigned him was that of cleaning 
up a dining-room. 


His employer gave him only a few general | 
instructions, which she cloged by simply admon- | 
When | 


ishing him to “make everything shine.” 
she came to examine his work, she was delighted 
to find every bit of glass and crystal sparkling 
like diamonds. 


In Two Parts.— 





Part II. thing beyond the ordinary 
amenities. 

Ned instantly recognized this, although he need 
not have done so, and he laughed as he answered, 
about in this way: 

“Millie, she’s purty toler’ble, thanky, ma’am. 


She’s kep’ purty still sence dat las’ huggin’ I - 


give ’er, ‘long about Christmas.” 

“Hugging? What do you mean, Uncle Ned?” 
I asked now. 

“Well, ma’am,” he answered, “you know 
Millie, she’s one 0’ dese heah ’omans dat don’t 
know when to hush. You know hushin’, it’sa 
great gift, most inspecially in a ‘oman. An’ 


The silver and brasses gleamed when Millie and me got married, it didn’t take 


like polished mirrors, and the old mahogany shone | me long to diskiver dat she wa’n’t gifted dat-a- 
as it had not done since the days before the war. way, an’ I didn’t know what to do about it. I 


Queer Polish for Bronzes. 


pockets, grinning delightedly while she passed 


aint much on hushin’ myse’f, onct I git started, 
an’ in a married couple one or t’other is boun’ to 


| learn it, an’ I made up my min’ dat in our cabin 
Alcibiades stood by, his hands deep in his | 
| study over it. I couldn’t whup ’er—not to say 


hit would haf to be Millie. So I commenced to 


from one thing to another, praising his work, | I’m any too good to do it when she’d work me 


until she came to a pair of 
bronzes that stood on the 
mantel. They, too, shone, 
but with a novel and some- 
what questionable splendor. 
The lady put on her glasses 
to examine them closely, and 
when she had done so, she 
exclaimed : ‘Why, what have 
you done to these, Alcibiades ? 
They look—they—they look 
—they feel—why, they are 
greasy!” 

“Y-yas’m, dey is greasy!” 
the boy chuckled proudly. 
“Cose dey greasy. Dey was 
de easiest ones to polish, caze 
I knowed jest how to tackle 
‘em. I knowed by myse’/. 
Quick as I laid my han’ agin 
dat tall man—soon as I laid 
my skin agin him, I see he 
was my color. Ef dey’d all 
been my color, I wouldn’t ’a’ 
had no trouble, but of cose 
de white rock gen’leman” [a 
marble statuette], “I washed 
him off wid sweet soap—but 
dese heah my color men, I 
was at home wid dem. 
Bacon rind is de on’iest 
thing fur dem. I know 
when I used to ride behime 
ole mis’s ca’iage in de coun- 
try, an’ I’d jump down an’ 
open de gate fur ’er, my foots 
would git all dusty in de 
road, an’ whilst she’d be 
inside payin’ her visit, I’d 
take a piece o’ bacon skin 
an’ polish up my foots an’ 
ankles, so’s when she’d 
come back I could meet her 
an’ he’p ’er in de ca’iage 
wid shinin’ foots an’— an’ 
manners.” 

There is a wiry, slim old 
man out in the memory 
group called Uncle Ned. As 
Ned was a field-hand, I never 
knew him personally, and I 


Waiters 


eo 


and then on an errand. I should, no doubt, have | dey couldn’t prove I wa’n’t huggin’ ’er fur love.” | 
forgotten him entirely long ago but for the} 


front steps. 


It was well known that Ned and his old wife, | 





ALCIBIADES STOOD BY * * * 
GRINNING DELIGHTEDLY.”” 


up to wrath, but it wouldn’t 
’a’ done no good. I mought 
whup ‘er all day, an’ she got 
mo’ stren’th in ’er tongue ’n 
I got in my arms. She'd 
talk me to death. 

“What’s dat you say, 
missy? ‘Did I ever try it?’ 
Well, sence you put de ques- 
tion, I can’t deny dat I tried 
it onct. But I nuver is tried 
it no mo’. Even ef I could 
stop ’er mouf dat-a-way, I’d 
haf to hurt ‘er, an’ dat 
would hurt me. No, ma’am, 
I couldn’t do nothin’ wid de 
whup, so one night, whilst I 
was werryin’ over it, seem 
like a voice come to my ear, 
an’ it say, ‘Ole man,’ it say, 
‘why don’t you try squeezin’ 
‘er?’ Jes’ as clair as a 
human it said it, and so 
nex’ time she got to goin’, I 
started a-squeezin’ ’er, an’ 
you see I got a purty tight 
grip in my arms fur a little 
man. Well, sir, it worked 
like magic. I purty nigh 
squeezed de bref out’n ’er de 
fust time I tried it—but she 
hushed. An’ ever sence dat 
time, whensomever I see 
she’s gittin’ started on a 
en’less chapter, I jes’ hol’s 
out my arms to ’er an’ I say, 


headway, I jes’ grabs ’er an’ 


she’s ready to hush.”’ 


if thinking the matter over, 


and is changed only sufficiently for the protective | 
disguise which is its right. 


large family—two young girls. Their only prop- 
erty was their beautiful but heavily mortgaged 
home. It would have been next to impossible 
for them, timid and inexperienced as they were, 
to manage the great place, even under the old 
conditions with trained slaves to till the land, 
and after a few years of effort to keep it up with 





hired labor, they were obliged to let it go, and 


| they went to New Orleans, taking with them 
| their old colored ‘“‘mammy,’’ the great turbaned 


| woman, Dorcas. 


They had managed to get together a few dollars 


| from the sale of part of their furniture and jewels, 
, and with this were able to settle themselves in a 
| small cottage in the cheap part of the city; and 


Millie, had pretty troublous here began their hand-to-hand struggle with 
times occasionally, and so! poverty. 


It is hard to get music pupils when one is not 
| a very good musician ; or to teach French when | 


one’s pronunciation is at fault, especially in a) ‘de summer free in ’is ole shanty. 


select is absolutely true as to its main incident, | 


On one of the large plantations at the close of | 
the war, there-were left but two members of a | 


| 


It was on one of mammy’s unexpected visits 
that she noticed tear-marks on the face of the 
younger of the two—‘“‘de baby,” as she called her. 
For a while mammy feigned not ‘to see them, 
and went sniffing around and asking questions 
about trifling matters, hoping to discover the 
trouble without inquiry, for she was a great old 
diplomat; but this time all her arts failed and 
she was obliged to put the questions, and then it 
all came out—the rent had not been paid for 
two months, and they had been notified to vacate 
the premises. 


Hol’ Fas’ to all I Give Yer!” 


If mammy thought the trouble serious, she 
gave no sign of it. Indeed, instead of showing 
sympathy, she laughed heartily, and began 
making fun of the whole matter. 

“De idee,’’ she exclaimed, “‘of a po’ sudden-rich 
white man like Mr. Day-befo’-yistidy puttin’ on 
lan’lord airs wid quality! Don’t you fret about 
no sech. Time I pass by his office an’ let ‘im 
know who you-all’s kin is, he’ll invite yer to spen’ 
He'll be proud 





city that is about half French; or to get sewing | to do it. F’om de way my baby looked when | 
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** SHE TOOK THE THIN HAND IN HERS.’’ 


to do when one’s only experience with the needle 
is in putting in fancy stitches, and not putting 
them in any too well. 

Our two sweet girls tried all these things, and 
indeed, they tried others. They raised bird’s-eye 
peppers in their small back yard, and mammy 
peddied them with the orange preserves and 
candy from house to house, until the ““Woman’s 
Exchange’’ was established down in Bourbon 
Street. Then for a while things brightened, but 
at best life was a hand-to-mouth affair, and when 
clothes wore out, as clothes will, or when one 
fell ill and a doctor was called in, serious trouble 
ensued. 


Mammy Leaves her “ Little Misses.’’ 


Mammy was a brave soldier through it all, and 
she fought the wolf at the door for a long time, 
but finally things grew so very strained that 
the two little mistresses held council, and they 
decided that mammy must go. She was a well- 
bred and competent servant, of a fine presence 
and dignity, and could earn good wages and an 
easier life, and after her long and faithful service, 





‘Come heah, my love,’ an’ I | this seemed her due. 
sca’cely ever has to tech ’er. | 
But of cose, onct in a while, | begun the struggle together, and the “ girls” 
when she gits consider’ble | were no longer young on the gray November day 


Some years had passed since the three had 


| when they called the old woman to them. One 


squeezes ‘er good, an’ long | stood boiling syrup beside the furnace under the | 
befo’ I git done squeezin’ | fig-tree at the door, and the other sat grating the | 


| Skins of the bitter orange, and together they told 


He hesitated a moment, as | | her of their decision. 


Of course, at first mammy would not listen to 


and presently he added, it, and no argument based upon her advantage 


“You know, ma’am, ef she | would move her. 
could not afford to supply the clothes she was | 
couldn’t git nd damages, | needing, and they added, “And really, mammy | 


was to go to law on me, she | 


So they finally told her they 


caze & squeeze, it’s de same | dear, it takes so much more to feed three than 
remember his coming up to the house but once, | as a hug, an’ even ef she summonsed witnesses, two, and we two will need so very little.” 


Of course, it ended in mammy’s going. She 


The old man chuckled merrily at this, but | soon found a situation as nurse in a wealthy 
following conversation—it is almost a monologue, when he started away presently, he turned to me | family, and often she would come with her ascends to Pilatus-Culm by this cog-wheel device 
really—that occurred while he waited at the | as he added, more seriously and with a deprecat- handsomely dressed, toddling charge to see how 


ing courtesy : 


_ her “little misses” were getting along. At first, 


“Yas, ma’am, Millie, she’s purty toler’ble| she wanted to give them nearly all her wages, 


come in, she had me all but skeered to death. 
I ‘lowed maybe she had dat ole pain in her chis’ 
f’om stoopin’ over her needle too clost. But 
dis low-down picayune rent-money—dat aint 
nothin’ to fret about.” 

Mammy did not fret about the “‘rent-money,” 
perhaps, and for good reasons. On the very 
next day after this visit of apparently doubtful 
sympathy, she called again at the low-browed 
cottage. 

Her visit was a short one this time, but she 
seemed in high glee, and made no allusion to the 
cloud that hung over the place. It was only 
when she turned to go that she grew the least 
bit serious, and then, going to the younger of the 
two, she said: 

“I been mad wid myse’f ever sence ‘istiddy 
dat I didn’t scold you good, baby. Ef I ever 
ketch you cryin’ agin unbeknowinst to me, | 
don’ know what I gwinedo. Heah, now, gimme 
yo’ han’ an’ tell me good-by.”’ 

As she took the thin hand in hers, she thrust 
into it a little roll, carefully wrapped and tied 
with a bit of string. 

“Hol’ fas’ to all I give yer!” she exclaimed, 
and before the mysterious roll was untied she 
had gone. 
| There were tears shed in the little cottage that 
day when the parcel was opened, but they were 
tears of gratitude and of affection. The | roll 
held fifty dollars—all mammy’s savings, nec!) 
twice the amount of the debt. 
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German Nerves. 


HE “funicular railway,” up Mt. Pilatu 
Switzerland, is one of the most remarkable 
mountain railroads in the world; and tat 

the trip is a startling one is shown by the pains 
which the proprietors take to assure tour ists | hat 
it is entirely safe. 

It is a wise precaution. The traveller wi 


m 


10 


needs all the courage which he can sumon, 
braced by what confidence the management call 
infuse into him. Some persons have even ju} ped 
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off at favorable spots, after starting, glad to for- 
feit the eighteen frances charged for the ticket. 

The length of the line is a little over three 
miles, and the gradient about forty feet to the 
hundred; but in many places the acclivity is 
much greater. 

In fact, the pailway seems to climb well-nigh 
perpendicular cliffs; and when two trains are 
going up at the same time, the sight of the one 
in advance literally hanging over the one below 
is the most fear-inspiring spectacle it was ever 
the writer’s lot to witness. 

To look up and see a moving mass of iron and 
steel, weighing thirty or forty tons, poised almost 
overhead, rattling, seething and hissing its way 
upward, and then to glance downward through 
shaggy tree-tops, past awful crags, right into the 
deep green lake thousands of feet below, might 
easily turn a timid person wild with terror. 

Many, indeed, after a single glance, shrink 
back into their seats, close their eyes and clutch 
involuntarily at what is nearest. 

All the while one hears the ardent exhaust 
pantings of the strangely devised locomotive 
that is pushing the car upward, and one listens 
with a kind of fascination to the well-greased 
cog-wheels going “chuck-a-chucker,” as they 
match and catch the cogs of the middle rail of 
the track. If the heated machine were to slip a 
cog, or if a brake-rod were to snap, there would 
follow a sudden, terrific drop through space, a 
crash, and—that would be the end of all things 
for every passenger ! 

The car itself is arranged in three compart- 
ments, each of which can hold eight persons, 
although four are more comfortable. It is a kind 
of giraffe of a car, and if it were placed on a level 
track the seats would stand at a ludicrous slant, 
but on the steep incline they are horizontal. A 
guard on a perch in front sits grasping a brake- 
handle, although what he could do in case of 
accident is not very clear. 

The duration of the ascent is but an hour and 
a half, but to the writer the time seemed much 
longer. 

Three hours are allowed at the culm for climb- 








SOMEWHAT bulky reg- 
istered package for which 
the post-office desired a 

receipt arrived with my other 

mail a few mornings ago. The 
strings, knots and wrappings 

with which it was secured had a 

homely look, as if it had been tied up 

by unaccustomed hands. Through the 
wrappings too, the package felt softly 
pliable, as if possibly composed of paper 
money; and I cut the many strings with 
some curiosity as to whether or not I had 
unexpectedly fallen heir to a small legacy. 

I became still more excited when, on 
removing three successive wrappings of 
paper, I found enclosed a large, old leather 
pocketbook. But a glance at the pocket- 
book at once dissipated my dream of 
inherited wealth. It was, alas! quite 
empty of bank-notes, checks, or deeds of gift, 
and contained only a slip of paper on which, ina 
cramped hand and in very dim ink, was written 
the following quaint legend: 

This is the wallet which your grandfather, 
Stephen Root, brought home the “surplus” reve- 
hue money in from Portland, when the highway- 
men chased him across Long Pond. Your grandpa 
left it to me. But Iam getting old and shall not 
live much longer, and I want you to have the 
wallet. Your Aunt, RoWENA Root. 

Ah, yes, how often Grandpa Root had told me 
that story when I was a boy! The wallet and 
the story of that horseback journey to Portland 
on “Little Calico” date back to the time when 
Andrew Jackson was President. Grandpa Root 
was then a young man twenty-two years old, 
and had but recently come to Maine to clear up 
his farm. At the annual town meeting in March 
of that year the settlers had elected him town 
treasurer and tax-collector, one reason being that 
he owned a nimble little “calico” mare, and could 
ride about easily over the then imperfect roads. 

When, therefore, word came later that season 
that the amount assigned to Maine had arrived 
at Augusta, and that everybody was to have his 
or her share, a special town meeting was held, 
and the treasurer was deputed to go to Portland, 
—where the money for the western part of the 
State was to be deposited,—and bring back to 
tow n the amount allotted to its inhabitants. 

The story of the distribution of the “surplus 
revenue” is one of the most interesting episodes 
of our early political history. The government, 
Previous to the Civil War, depended entirely 
upon customs receipts, or “the tariff,’ for its 
revenue, save when the Revolutionary debt was 
unpaid and during the War of 1812. During the 
administration of Andrew Jackson the receipts 
from this source exceeded the ordinary expenses 
of the government, 

Along about 1832 or ’33 there was great specu- 
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ing the stone steps to the pinnacle of the Esel | 
and Tomlishorn peaks, where the grand views | 
are to be had, and of the grandeur of the outlook 
thence there can be no question. 

On the north and west sides of the culm is a| 
sheer drop of nearly three thousand feet; and | 
the beauty of Lake Lucerne below, and of the 
long range of snowy peaks to the east and south, 
is probably unrivaled in Switzerland. 

One’s enjoyment of the view, however, is | 
somewhat overcast by the thought of the return | 
trip down the funicular; and really the descent | 
is more terrible, if possible, than the ascent. The | 
car appears to be taking the shortest of mincing 
steps down its ladder of cogs, which looks like a 
long, greasy, black rope dangling down the) 
precipices. 

When stops occur, for water or to pass trains, 
there is a moment’s pause, then a cog seems to be | 
lost, and the car settles back in a manner to make | 


one catch one’s breath in sudden fear that the | 
worst is coming. 

A full head of steam is maintained in the | 
locomotive, to hold the train, if necessary ; and | 
thus the car sinks downward like a small planet | 
in infinite space. 

Curious to know how my fellow-voyagers were | 
impressed, I glanced up into the compartment 
above me. 

A young American and his wife, touring in 
Switzerland, sat there, very still, intensely inter- 
ested, and with a grave appreciation of the 
situation. An elderly, rosy-cheeked Englishman | 


COMPANION. 


than a dollar and a quarter, and yet there are old | Portland. On first recognizing them, he felt 
people still living who gratefully remember it. rather glad than otherwise, for it was a dreary 

Grandpa Root, then a smooth-faced youth of | night and a lonesome road; he thought that he 
twenty-two, weighing only a hundred and four- | would speak to them. 
teen pounds, rode to Portland on Little Calico’s| Apparently they did not see him until they had 
back, and he bought the calfskin wallet at a shop | come up within a hundred feet. Then they both 
on Congress Street to bring the money home in. | pulled up short, and one of them said something 
There had been delays in getting the cash ready | to the other in a low tone. 
for distribution, and it was now late in November. Thus far Grandpa Root had not entertained a 

He spent five days in the city before bills and | suspicion that they were pursuing him with evil 
silver enough accumulated at the bank to supply | intent, but something in their manner of stopping 
the amount due him, and meantime he probably | and speaking to each other when they saw him 
became known to a considerable number of | filled him with sudden apprehension. He thought 
people. It would seem so, at least, from the | of his walletful of money; and in an instant it 
family story of his journey home, and of what | flashed into his mind that these men had been 
occurred on the evening of the second day. | following him all the way, and meant to rob him. 

Little Calico was a light mare. Shetipped the; He sprang into his saddle, his first thought 
scales at only six hundred and fifty pounds, I being that, lame or not, Little Calico must do 
think; but she was strong and agile. Bad as| her best now to reach the ferry. He did not 
the roads were, she made fifty miles a day easily | carry a pistol, or even a knife larger than a 
with Grandpa Root on her back, for he was of | pocket-knife, and he had no doubt that the men 
light weight himself. | behind him were armed. 

The first half-day out of Portland,twomenon| The little mare whinnied with the pain of her 
horseback came to the wayside tavern where | foot; but she ran at touch of the spur, and ran 
Grandpa Root had stopped to get dinner and bait | well. He hoped to get away, but immediately 
his horse. He paid little attention to them, and | heard the robbers’ horses coming on behind him. 
did not even notice which way they had come. | They covered as much as a mile in this way, 
Nor did they seem to notice him. One rode a going fast; and Grandpa Root, glancing back, 
large chestnut horse, the other a white one. saw by the sparks their horses’ shoes struck on 

On the forenoon of the second day Little | the frozen road that they were keeping pace 
Calico cast a shoe, and he stopped at a black-| with him. 
smith’s shop to have another set ; for the weather | Pretty soon one of the men shouted. 
was cold and the road hard frozen. While the | you!’’ he cried. 
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“Stop, 
“Pull up, or I’ll shoot you!” 


in the other corner stared up into the roof of the | shoe was being fitted on, the same two men whom 








car, but seemed to get redder in the face every 
moment. : 

In the compartment below me were four 
Germans, florid, healthy and rotund. They had 


walked up the mountain the previous day, and | 


remained overnight to sing songs on the culm 
and see the sunset, but had concluded to ride 
down on the funicular. 


Each was nestled comfortably back into his | 


he had seen the previous day came up and 
passed the blacksmith shop; and when he rode 
on, he in turn passed them at a tavern six miles 
farther along, where they had called for a drink. 
| Still, he thought little about them; they had 
| not spoken to him, and apparently gave him no 
more than a passing glance. 

Either the little calico mare had grown tender- 
footed on the hard road, or else the blacksmith | 





At sound of the stranger’s voice, Little Calico 
laid her ears down and ran faster; but even then 
they hung close behind. 

“Throw down that money!” came the shout 
again, and then one of the highwaymen fired a 
pistol. Little Calico laid back her ears again 
and ran hard; but she was lame and tired from 
the long day on the road. Grandpa soon heard 
the horses’ hoofs behind very plainly, and began 
to lose hope of getting away. He looked anxiously 


ne 


corner, and their rosy faces, too, were turned | had been careless in driving the nails in her hoof. | for a light along the road ahead. If he came to 
upward to the roof of the car. All four were 
peacefully and soundly asleep. 


Shortly after noon that day she went lame, and | a house, he thought that he would turn in to it 
before evening was limping badly, and as a/ and shout, “Murder!’’ and “Help!” but there 
result Grandpa Root got on more slowly than he | were only dark woods and swamps on both sides. 
had planned. The country was much less settled | Soon one of the men came almost alongside of 
than that nearer Portland, and there were long | him and fired another shot, the red flash of which 





| stretches of forest and of tamarack swamp. 
The route was familiar to the young treasure- 







‘““THE ROBBERS WERE CLOSE BEHIND.”’ 


twenty-five millions in 1836. The public debt 
was paid off, and there was no way to dispose 
of this money for any ordinary purpose. 

The politicians—perhaps they were statesmen 
—conceived the idea of distributing the surplus 
money to the states in proportion to population, 
and thus restore it to the channels of business. 
The scheme was very popular because it meant 
the restoration to the people of the sums that had 
been taken from them by taxation. The deposit 
of this money with the states was arranged to 
take place in four instalments, and two such instal- 
ments were actually paid; but before the third 
could be made, the great panic of 1837 struck the 
country, and the distribution was never com- 
pleted. Moreover, in accordance with what was 
probably the intention of Congress when the 
distribution was voted, the states were never 
called upon to refund that which had been 
“deposited” with them. 

Each state did what it pleased with the money ; 
some used it for internal improvements within 
their own borders ; some used it to reduce their 
debt ; and in some states the money was distrib- 
uted directly to the people. As has been said, 


lation in land, and the sales of government land | that which was to be used for this purpose was 


in the West were eno 


. The receipts ran | sent to the State of Maine, and a part of it was 


Up from an average of two or three millions a | distributed from Portland. The sum which 
year to almost fifteen millions in 1835, and almost | was to be paid to each person was hardly more 


bearer only as he remembered it from his outward | 
trip; but he knew that he was approaching the 
Androscoggin River, and hoped to reach a tavern 


showed his face. Little Calico whinnied from 


fear, and gathered herself to run so smartly that . 


for some minutes she kept well ahead. 

Presently, as they ran, Grandpa Root saw 
indistinctly the gap of what seemed to be a 
road that turned short off into the woods on 
the right. He thought that it must lead to 
some settler’s clearing not far off the main 
highway. Obeying a sudden impulse, he 
turned Little Calico aside and dashed into it. 
The highwaymen were close upon him and 
followed, one of them firing again and shout- 
ing that he would cut Grandpa Root’s heart 
out if he didn’t stop! 

The road which they had now entered 
proved to be merely a logger’s road, instead 
of a road to a house; it was very narrow, 
rough and boggy. The little mare broke 
through the frozen mud into deep mire 
several times, but floundered on and came 
out, after a few hundred yards, between two 
great piles of logs. Just beyond was a large 
pond which looked very white, because a 
thin coat of snow had fallen and covered 
the ice. 

The robbers were close behind; and owing 
to the great log piles on both sides, it was 

impossible to get away to right or left. Grandpa 
Root did not know whether the ice on the pond 
would bear or not; but it came into his mind 
that it would be more likely to bear Little Calico 
than to bear the heavy horses of his pursuers; 
and in his desperation he put spurs to Little 
Calico, and galloped straight out on the pond. 

At every bound the mare gave, he could feel 
the ice give and bend under her feet, and hear it 
crackle. The calks of her shoes cut clean through 
it, and water flew up at these little holes and 
spattered his hands and face. But it was that 
new, tough, elastic November ice which will 
bend and hold before breaking down. 

The highwaymen shouted to him and fired 
again; and an instant later he heard a great 
splashing and floundering behind him, as if one 
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on the other side of the ferry where he had spent | or both of them had attempted to follow him on 
a night the previous week. the ice, and had broken in. But Little Calico 

The weather was cloudy, and by five o’clock it | did not once slacken her run until she reached 
began togrow dark. The mare had then become | the other side of the pond—a distance of nearly 
so lame that he dismounted and led her by the| half a mile. She appeared to know from the 
bridle. He did not know how far on it was to | feeling of the ice underfoot that if she stopped 


the river, but supposed that it was five or six | 
miles. He passed two settlers’ houses a little| 
away from the road, and would have turned in 
and asked the people to put him up for the night ; 
but as he wanted to reach a blacksmith, he| 
concluded to walk to the ferry. 

It began to snow as he plodded on, with Little 
Calico limping behind him, and by this time 
it had grown so dark that he could not see 
objects more than a hundred yards away. Just 
then, however, he heard horses’ hoofs behind, 
approaching at a canter. By the sounds, he 
judged that there were two or more horses, and 
he led his own mare out of the middle of the 
road to let them pass. 

The horsemen soon came into sight; and 
having keen eyes in those days, Grandpa Root 
distinguished them plainly enough to make out | 
that they were the two travellers who had been | 








on the road with him ever since he had left 


she must break in and be drowned. 

There was open upland on the east shore of 
the pond; and after getting through two fences, 
Grandpa Root came to a house on another road, 
where the people took him in and kept him over- 
night. . 

Next morning Little Calico was so lame that 
she would not step on her nigh forefoot; but 
they pulled off the shoe, and Grandpa Root led 
her home barefoot. 

He saw nothing more of the robbers. The 
pond was said to be very deep, and it is possible 
that the two men and their horses were drowned. 

The walletful of money was duly distributed 
among the townspeople, some taking their share 
cash down, others turning the same over on part 
payment of their annual taxes. Several of the 
large families secured as much as fifteen dollars 
apiece; and the largest family in town received 
twenty-one dollars. 
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| are those between near kindred. Moreover, the 
| differences are largely of the trifling and imagi- 
nary kind which better information would have 
| prevented. The plan of searching the Scriptures 
| has lost none of its potency. Not infrequently, 
the ages through, has it settled more personal 
| enigmas than the identity of Sodom and 
| Gomorrah. 
| 
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Current Topics. | Doubtless in one respect the American 
The war against municipal disfiguration and | stands on a superior footing. Thanks to the 
untidiness is fruitful in expressive sayings. A | perfection of shoemaking machinery, the Ameri- 
recent remark is worth recording: “There may can ready-made shoe has become noted throughout 
be such a thing as esthetic disorder, but there the world for its beauty, comfort and inexpen- 
is no such thing as artistic dirt.” siveness. Over three million dollars’ worth of 
— shoes were exported last year; and German, 
Six arrests were made in Toledo within a French, Austrian and English manufacturers 
single recent week for the offence of docking | make imitation American shoes and sell them 
horses’ tails. The hearings elicited the fact that | under that name. Two travellers recently sent, 
so cruel is.the process that owners of the horses | one from Paris and the other from Berlin, toa 
are never allowed to witness it. Compulsory | store in a little Ohio town, for shoes. “My 
attendance upon such scenes of torture by all| sympathy for Marie Antoinette,’ wrote one, 
advocates of docked tails might hasten the end | “has notably increased since I read that she 
of the barbarous custom. wore two new pairs of French shoes every week. 
— On such conditions what American would ever 
The humorist who declared himself grate- eonsent to be a queen 2” 
ful for three ways of disseminating information— | 
the telegram, telephone and tell a woman—was | 
probably ignorant of the case of Mrs. Gladstone. | 
Just after her marriage Mr. Gladstone put to her | RETRIBUTION. 
the question, “Shall I tell you nothing and you ee pope tess shrine of Right, nor wealth nor power 
can say anything, or shall I tell you everything | a Seem the Grad 
and you say nothing ?’’ She chose to know and | 
to be silent, and during almost sixty years of beau- | 
tiful married life kept her part of the contract. 
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Amnesty and Peace. 
The Dean of Ely was credited with the | oo ee puaenen yng oem setip neve 
remark that he had more than once detected the | when General MacArther offwel complete 
presence of American women in the close at Ely -™ nesty to all insurgents who would lay down 
by their spenutital ee ihe suggests on their arms and acknowledge the authority of the 
he was misunderstood. The adjective he used | United States. A mactiag of former tasumgent 
was “courageous.” The chang SNES OO | ais took place, nner dah proposals were 
yeaa one, bat the dean Goss = re = | considered. A series of propositions was drawn 
it so by saying that courage Js & trait of the | |» on which, asa basis, the Filipinos offered to 
American girl. Nevertheless, there are better | try to persuade the insurgents still in a 
ways of prociaiming one’s cournge than by 2 submit to the government; and later a number | 
voice which reminds one of “If you don’t see | f Filipi Is th th of allevi 
what you want, ask for it.’’ of Filipino generals took the oath of allegiance | 
ns to the United States. 
; nel : These movements, of amnesty on the one hand 

Dr. William Elliot Griffis, ina recent | ond a seeking for conditions of peace on the | 
article on Japan, speaks of the rapid growth of other, are encouraging as steps toward a better 
its already overcrowded population, and adds yyderstanding. The first essential toward ending 
that the Japanese, who have heretofore been 4 quarrel, whether between individuals or between 
largely vegetarians, are now beginning to eat a | masses of men, is that each combatant shall be 
good deal of meat. A meat-eating population brought to place some confidence in the good 
makes greater demands upon the land of a coun- 


> : un- | intentions of the other. 
try than does a nation of vegetarians. A piece 


If anything is clear in the situation in the | 
of beefsteak represents the growth of an animal Philippines, it is that the natives who are in arm 
during many months in which it has been eating | _ e oe 


: do not understand the people of the United | 
acc aaa Me ent nse peer of | States. They impute motives to this country 
territory; a dish of oatmeal is man’s direct use which every member of political party 
of a vegetable product. | would repudiate with indignation. The questions 
which have arisen in the Philippines are perplex- 
ing, and there are wide differences of opinion as 
to how they shall be decided ; but it may safely 
be said that the American people, without 
distinction of party, wish tod deal kindly and 
fairly with the people of the islands. They wish 
them well, and desire to adopt a policy toward 








The South American countries used | 
to be dismissed with a few lines in the old 
geographies, but now they keep the statisticians 
very busy. A training-ship, carrying forty boys 
who will one day be officers in the navy of the 
Argentine Republic, visited this country last 
month. Within the memory of living men, the 
Argentine Republie had no navy—indeed, there | "tt not strange that the Filipines are sespicious 
was no Argentine Republic. It is not right to | Their experiences under Spanish rule were not 
gage the worth of a nation by the number of its | caleulated to teach them confidence in the good- 
war-ships, but let us rejoice that our sisters at | will of others. But anything which helps them 
the south are setting up navies. The action | to understand the real temper of the American 
indicates that they now have something at stake. people is to be welcomed. 

A body of scientists recently discussed | 
the age at which a child is most interesting. The 
general opinion finally fixed on two years as the 
time when the unfolding from babyhood to child- 
hood exhibits the most constant and pleasant 
surprises. In connection with this scientific | 
opinion, it is notable that photographers regard | 
two years as the worst age to take a “time- 
exposure” picture. A younger child will, to an 
extent, “stay put,” and so can be photographed ; 
a child above that age respects such directions 
as, “Keep still for just a minute.’ The little 
two-year-old has all the alertness and activity of 
youth without being able to see the wisdom 
of listening to the artist’s requests. 
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The Australian Commonwealth. 


HE bill to constitute the Commonwealth 
of Australia has passed through Parlia- 
ment, and in a few months the first 
| legislature of the new commonwealth will be 
chosen. The erection of this new state has not 
attracted as much attention as it might have done 
in more quiet times; but it is the fulfilment of a 
plan long cherished and patiently worked out by 
Australian statesmen, and it marks an important 
stage in the history of the British Empire. 

The federation is more complete than it 
promised at first to be; for Western Australia, 
the youngest of the Australian colonies, which 
at first took no part in the movement, has 
recently accepted the constitution and will come 
in as an original member. The new common- 
wealth, therefore, includes the whole of the 
Australian continent, together with Tasmania, 
which is an island by itself. 

New Zealand and Fiji are not included in the 
federation. Both are separated from the continent 





“Pungshui,”’ according to a superstition 
prevalent among the Chinese, are certain spiritual 
influences acting in particular places, which may 
be friendly to one person and hostile to another. 
Hence, to a Chinaman, it is of the greatest 
importance that his home, and more especially 
his burial-place, shall be in that particular locality 
where the “fungshui”’ are most favorably dis- 
posed toward him. This superstition, or senti- | 
ment, is sacredly cherished among the Chinese, | by hundreds of leagues of sea. New Zealand 
and the disregard of it shown by foreign engineers | desired to reserve the privilege of coming in at a 
and railway promoters in running their lines | later day as an original member, but the other 
through places thus venerated is one of the | Colonies refused. 
reasons given in explanation of the present| The new commonwealth starts with a popula- 
frightful condition of affairs in China. Of | tion of about four millions. This is more than 
course it only explains; it excuses none of the | the thirteen American colonies had when they 
atrocities that have excited the horror of the whole | threw off British rule and established a govern- 
world. ment of theirown. The Australian constitution 
| has been matured in time of peace, and there is 

Bishop Walsham How, the hymn-writer, no thought of separation from the home govern- 
once induced a working-man to attend church.| ment. As in the Dominion of Canada, the 
Asked afterward how he liked it, the parishioner | imperial authority is vested in a governor- 
replied: “I learned one thing. I learned that | general, who represents the queen, but has no 
Sodom and Gomorrah were places. I always | actual power. The constitution, as a whole, is | 
thought they were husband and wife.” Lawyers | more closely modeled upon that of the United | 
affirm that the cases which beget the most hatred | States than that of Canada, especially in the 
and vituperation and are most difficult to settle | relations of the two houses of Parliament to each 











COMPANION. 


other, and of the several states to the central 
government of the commonwealth. 

Australia is large enough and strong enough 
to be an independent nation on its own account, 


| but its people prefer to constitute a part of the 
| British Empire. The conditions under which it 


begins existence as a united commonwealth show 
that self-government is not inconsistent with 
loyalty to the mother country. 


a 
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The President at Home. 
Tn use of the front door of the White 





House tells an impressive story of the 

simplicity of our republican form of govern- 
ment. In and out this one portal go the 
President and his family; the ladies of fashion 
who call upon the President’s wife ; the copyists, 
telegraphers and messengers who are employed 
in the clerical work of the Executive Mansion, 
and they number a score; the office-seekers and 
all visitors to the White House on business; 
parties of tourists on their way to see the historic 
East Room; and the ambassadors of foreign 
monarchs going to present their credentials to the 
President of the United States. 

In the palace of a European monarch there 
would be several entrances. The public would 
have one door, the family another, and the 
diplomatists a third. 

The only attempt made at the White House to 
secure privacy for the President and his wife is 
this: When they enter or depart, two of the 
guards about the door quietly take places at the 
head of the little flights of steps which lead up to 
the portico, and hold the public back a few 
seconds, while the President and wife step out to 
the carriage or go in from it. Usually a little 
bevy of people collects to see the President pass so 
near, and to them he always bows cordially. 

Inside the door it is expected that no one will 
accost the President while walking to and from 
his private apartments. But there is nothing to 
prevent one from doing so. Not long ago a 
“green’’ reporter, who had just come to Wash- 
ington, took this occasion to approach President 
McKinley and question him upon the issues 
of the day. The President, recognizing the 
innocence of the intruder, chatted pleasantly 
with him. The next day the young man was 
warned by the guards that he should not do so 
again. Even a President must occasionally have 
a few minutes to himself. 
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Workmen and Their Tools. 


RUSSIAN architect who is travelling in 
this country to study American building 
methods was greatly interested in the 

elevator which he saw used for raising brick in 
the construction of a great apartment-house. 
He even photographed the device, in order that 
he might have visual evidence of it to show on 
his return home. In his country no other method 
of hoisting brick is in use than the primitive one 
of carrying them aloft on the shoulders of men. 

Such incidents are of common occurrence. 
Many of the labor-saving devices in use in 
America are unknown elsewhere. Our own 
countrymen travelling in Europe, and more 
especially in Asia, are astonished at the slow 
and toilsome methods there employed. 

A failure to make use of labor-saving contriv- 
ances is not always due to lack of enterprise. 
Many of the inventions most useful to us “would 
not pay” where labor is cheap. Efforts to 
introduce the trolley-car for passenger and freight 


traffic in the West Indies encountered an obstacle | 


which the American promoters had not foreseen. 
The ten cents for which the company would 
carry a package five miles or more—a rate that 
would insure generous support here—did not 
seem small there, for the simple reason that 
many a native could find no easier way to earn 
ten cents than by walking the five miles and 
carrying the package on his head. 

If “a workman is known by his chips,” he is 
also known by his tools. High-priced men do 
their work with high-priced machinery. The 
engineer of the mammoth locomotive which is 
pulling hundreds of people across country in a 
fast express-train is well paid; the poor Oriental, 
dragging his single passenger in a jinrikisha, 
gets barely enough for his support. Not only 
does the high-priced worker create the necessity 
for mechanical improvements, but the mechanical 
improvements in turn augment productiveness. 

The lesson, then, for nations and for individuals 
is to make themselves worthy of good tools. 
Human muscles were made for something better 
than the work which a few lumps of coal under 
a boiler will do more easily. 


a> 
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The Life-Savers. 
Ts plain covers of a late government 


publication—the Annual Report of the Life- | 


Saving Service—hide the record of more 
real heroism than many a stirring novel will 
disclose. 


The newspapers give occasional glimpses of | 


the work of the life-savers, but a history like this 
shows things in the aggregate; and gives a truer 
conception of the importance of the work. 

The service was established in 1871. Since 
then there have been marine disasters involving 
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the lives of nearly eighty-six thousand persons, 
and property of the value of almost one hundred 
and seventy million dollars. Of the lives involved, 
more than eighty-five thousand were saved, and 
of the property, more than one hundred and 
thirty-two million dollars. 

During last year alone there were four hundred 
and twenty-eight disasters, imperilling three 
thousand nine hundred and three persons, and 
more than eight million dollars’ worth of property. 
All but fifty-six of the lives were saved, and more 
than six million dollars’ worth of the property. 

The aid of the service is often rendered to 
others than shipwrecked sailors. Last year there 
were ninety-seven such rescues, including the 
saving of bathers who had gone beyond their 
depth, men who had fallen from wharves, ven- 
turesome “ vacationers’ who were caught on 
outlying rocks by the rising tide, and fishermen 
drifting to sea on floating ice. 

No department of the government is better 
organized than this, or more efficient or more 
respected. Although the report makes no mention 
of it, those who are familiar with the history of 
the service know how this efficiency has been 
attained, and the facts are worth publishing. 

The man who organized the service, and has 
guarded and guided it ever since, began his work 
in the belief that a Democrat whose life was in 
danger would not refuse to be rescued by a 
Republican, and that a Republican would rathe: 
be saved by a Democrat than not to be saved at 
all. Politics, therefore, played no part in his 
selection of men for the service. Nothing but 
competence was considered, and a man once 
appointed was never removed for political reasons. 

That rule has always remained in force, and 
to it, every sensible person must agtee, the 
service owes a large measure of its success. 


—— 
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Kept Faith With Their Lives. 


Ts Montana Herald tells the story of a poor 
sheep-herder who, during the blizzard last 
winter, had charge of a large flock of sheep 
belonging to an Eastern syndicate. 
- During the whole night he faced the fury of the 
storm, striving vainly to bring the sheep into the 
fold. Toward morning he came back to his tent 
and wrote a note to his employers, stating that he 
was almost exhausted, but would make one more 
effort to save the flock, as it was his duty to do. 
The next day he was found half-buried in the 
snow, dead. One of his dogs lay beside him, 
guarding the body; the other had perished with 





the sheep. : 
A cattle-raiser on the Gulf of Mexico tells a 
similar story of an Acadian herder whom he 
employed. 
“Joe” was on guard one night when the herd, 
consisting of several thousands of cattle, took 


fright at some unusual sound, and stampeded 
toward a bayou opening into the gulf. It was 
low tide and the bayou was narrow, but Joe knew 
that if the herd once entered it they would trample 
each other to death. He was a large, powerfully 
built man. Running before them, he flung himself 
into the ditch and faced them, discharging his 
pistol in their faces. 

The water reached his knees; the terrified 
beasts, urged by the furious herd behind, pressed 
on him. Again and again he fell, and struggled 
up to renew the desperate fight. At any moment 
he might have reached the shore and saved himself. 
After two hours help came. The herd was driven 
back, but Joe was carried home to die. 

Scarcely a week passes which does not offer its 


record of some faithful servant—an engineer, 4 
ship’s captain or even a common sailor—whio gives 
his life to fulfil the duty which he has been paid 


to perform; to keep his word in the face of death. 

In our applause for the soldier who dies for his 
country or his home, let us not overlook these 
other heroes who are as faithful and brave as he. 


~~ 
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Hazy Ideas of Scripture. 


HE late Bishop How, of Wakefield, England, 

| in his “Note-Book,” gives some significant 

instances of the hazy ideas which children 
often obtain from careless teachers. 

One young curate was reproved by the vicar for 

his use of too long words while preaching to an 

uneducated audience. The word “felicity” was 


mentioned as an instance. The young curate 
eould hardly believe there was any one 1! his 
congregation who did not know the meaning of 


this word, so he called an old woman from we 
of the pews to refute the charge. 

“What does ‘felicity’ mean, Mary?” asked the 
young man. . 

“Please, beant it summat on the inside of a p+? 
she replied. 

A Sunday-school teacher, explaining to 4 « 
of working-girls the text, “Not with eye-ser\'c 
as men pleasers,” asked them: “What is ©) 
service?” and was promptly told: “Servic: 
*igh families.” 

A class of boys, when asked what an areha 
was, replied, “An angel that came out of the A 
Every teacher in a Sunday school will 
discover, if faithful to his work, that his « 
difficulty lies in the ignorance of children 
matters as familiar to himself as the alpla' 
How can he explain to them the enormous laps 
of time since the coming of Christ, the chan 
customs and manners, and in the conditio! 

nations? 

A clergyman in Philadelphia, after car 
instructing a class of poor children in the his 
of the Nativity, found that they were accural: 
all the details of the event, but supposed ti) 
had oceurred recently, and in the neighbo! 
iron-working town of Bethlehem, Pennsylvau 

Horace Greeley once said to one of his editol 
staff: “Write each article as if your reader !\ 
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had heard before of the subject. Take no knowl- 
edge in him for granted.” 














No better advice could be given to a teacher of | best means of securing it.” | seethe results. 2% cents. (Adv. | 
children in religious matters. At that point Sir Richard Burton became con- B 
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vinced that he had overacted his réle, and that it | N™ Wa Fis forp institute, Freehold, 
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ART IN INDIA. 


That works of art should perish is a public 
calamity, but when the works are in the form of 
beautiful buildings, it takes money to preserve 
them. The Leisure Hour asserts that there is no 
country where time is making more deplorable 
ravages than in India. Innumerable fine buildings 
are decaying. Government has no money to spare 
for such unpractical trifles as preserving these 
buildings. 

In northern Gujarat a whole city of palaces and 


temples of the very finest workmanship, seen | 
and admired by men of the past generation, has | 


disappeared, leaving scarcely a trace behind. 
The ancient castle of Idar-Ahmednagar is another 
case in point. It is long since it was inhabited; 
now only two or three fragments of buildings 
stand upright, including some exquisite specimens 
of stone fretwork windows, which will fall and 
smash to fragments in a year or two. 

Yet art is not dead in India. Not long ago a 
missionary was building a tiny village church. 
His masons, men whose wages do not exceed 
twenty-five cents a day, urged him to insert some 


miles between himself and the village as quickly | 


as possible. 


ADJUSTABLE EXAMINATIONS. 


In the worst days of New York politics, when 
“Boss” Tweed flourished and made money for 
| himself and his friends, he found it occasionally 
convenient that some of his supporters who had 
never had a legal education should be admitted to 
practice in the courts. The process of admission 


was then an examination to be held in open court | 


to test the qualifications of the applicants, but 
Tweed guarded against all possible difficulties 
| by securing the appointment to the examining 
| committee of judges in sympathy with his methods. 
| The author of “Thirty Years of New York 
| Politics” gives a report of one of these “‘special” 
| examinations. © 


| Judge Barnard was in the chair. The first | 


applicant was a state senator who had never seen 
a 
mock gravity the judge put him through a cate- 
| chism which, it is oie ran as follows: 
Q.—“Senator, do you know there is such a thing 
as a state constitution?” 


A.—“Yes, sir.” 





Col. C. J. WKIGHT, A. M., President. 
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‘Kent” or a “Blackstone” in his life. With | 


Stenography, Tele- 

graphy, Penman- 

3 ship. ete. taught by 

il or in person at EASTM N, Pough- 
N.Y. Wesecure positions for graduates 
of complete commercial course. Catalogue free. 
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Relieves Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
“I value it as an excellent preventive of 
_ ~ W. W. Gardner, M.D. Spring: 
', Mass. 
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Our booklet, “* The Stockinette Stiteh,” 
deseribes an invisible method of attaching 
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result was six little windows filled with panels of 
delicate stone tracery that could hold its own 
with that of some of the famous mosques. The | 
cost of the windows, material and all, left some | 
change out of twenty-five dollars. | 

The Indian workman, with all his faults, is a | 
genuine artist, doing with interest whatever his | 


hands find to do. A man will turn out for you a 
beautiful fretwork design in stone or wood, or he 
will build you a mud wall, or make you a set of | 
plain bedroom furniture, and in either case he will | 


charge you just twenty-five cents a day. } 
+ o > —_____ 


CHEERING IN THE COMMONS. 


of the constitution, what would you do?” 

A.—“I would move to suspend the constitution, 
same as we sometimes suspend the rules of the 
Senate to pass a bill.” 

“Stand aside,” said the judge, with a smile. 
“You will make a profound lawyer.” 

“Now, sir,” said the judge, etgrocting Mr. 
Daniel Breez , another oe, “if you had a | 
claim for a client of fifty thousand dollars against | 
the city, what would be the first step you would | 
take to recover it?” | 

“I would go and see Bill Tweed,” was the | 
sagacious answer. | 

“You will make your mark as a corporation 
lawyer,” said the judge, amidst great merriment. 





A LONDON CRUSH. 


An excellent description of a London evening | ‘ 





Ask your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera Ciud 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members, 
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white, 10 cents per pair, six pairs for 
60 cents. Agents wanted. 
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SUMMER DESSERTS. 


In all ‘‘ des- 
sertdom’’ there’s 
nothing more de- 

licious, more 

beautiful when | 
ready to serve, 

or more easily 


Colonial Chinaware. 
The only brand of French China in 


which a colonial shape is 
pe ORRy made is “Elite” China. A 
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Chamber forms almost a science. The cheer from | 
a single member is not infrequent, but it has little 
significance unless it comes from some leading 
personage. It is the cheering in chorus, like one 
mind and in one voice, from a party that makes a 
demonstration. } 
The tone of the cheering varies according to | 
the temper of those who cheer, exactly according | 
to their mood and sentiment at the moment. First, | 
there is the hearty, full-voiced cheer of genuine | 
approval, resounding, awakening the echoes and | 
full of encouragement. | 
There is next the low, subdued cheer gradually | 
spreading along the benches, indicating the deep- 
seated agreement which does not seek vociferous | 
or hilarious expression. This is used either on 
solemn occasions, or at moments of pathos, or in 
acknowledgment of some concession or confession 
on the part of an opponent. | 
Then there is the ironical cheering, which must | 
be heard to be appreciated. The tone of sarcasm 
is always unmistakable; generally it is the cruel | 
greeting given to an argument or a statement by 
an opponent, for the formai denying of which | 
there may not be an opportunity. It is hostile, | 
but often good-humored enough. | 
As an intensification of this comes the sarcastic | 
cheer, far sharper and more incisive. It cannot | 
be described, but mingled with laughter, it is as 
disconcerting to the speaker as anything may | 
well be. ' 





BRAIN-FOOD FOR GOATS. | 


The following is not taken from Horace Greeley’s 
book “What I Know About Farming,” but from | 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


On one occasion, when Greeley was a power in | lam 


New York journalism, he was sitting on a hotel 
Piazza in Peekskill, quietly scanning the columns 
of that morning’s Tribune, when a stranger came | 
along, glanced contemptuously at the paper he | 
was reading, and remarked: 
“Fine sheet you’ve got there, mister! I used to 
read it myself, but I’ve subscribed for a decent 
newspaper now, and as fast as the T’ribune comes | 
along I feed it to my goat. That’s all it’s fit for.” | 
Mr. Greeley looked at the man with a quizzical 
Smile. 
“So you feed your goat on Tribunes, do you?” | 
he asked, in the mildest of accents. 
“Yes, sir, I do!’ blustered the stranger. | 
“All right, my friend,” said Mr. Greeley, quietly, 
“keep right on reading some other paper and | 
feeding your goat on Tribunes, and I’ll guarantee 


in three months’ time the goat will know consid- | >i 


erally more about what is going on in the world | 
than its owner does!” 


~~ 
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TOO SUCCESSFUL. 


A story is told of the late Sir Richard Burton 
Which shows that it is possible to be too successful 
mM playing a part. Sir Richard was travelling 
among the Afghans in the disguise of a holy fakir. 
In (he course of his travels he came to a village 
that impressed him favorably as a place to stay 
M toc a few days of rest. Wishing to keep up his 


| ailments a woman whose claim to skill in such 


to fall into. 


Horrible party last ni ee ae | 
7 e,—run against everybody—know- 
nobody sort of party. 

Naval people. Young lady claims acquaintance | 
with me—know as much of her as of Queen Pomare 
—Talk: get away as soon as I can—ask who she | 
is—Lady (——) ; as wise as I was before. 

Introduced to black man with chin in collar. | 
Black man converses—I abuse different things to | 
black man; chiefly House of Lords. Black man | 
says he lives in it—asks where I live—don’t want 
to tell ae away and ask who he is 
— (——); as wise as | was before. 

Introduced to a young lady—young lady asks if 
I like ny Y away and ask who she is— 
Lady (—-). - away, with back to wall and 
look at watch. Got away at last. Very sulky 
this morning. 


LAMPS FOR BAGDAD. 


“Carrying coals to Newcastle”’ is an out-of-date 
proverb. A Chicago Tribune correspondent says 
that an enterprising New Yorker is shipping 
lamps to Bagdad, the home of Aladdin. 


He has made a lamp that seems to have captured 
the whole Orient, and princes and potentates 
are clamoring for his goods. Missionaries were 
responsible for the introduction of the lamps. 
They Ley the that the Americans 

se 


lig! lo 
Many of the buyers are oupipe rsonages. 
The lamps go to the Emperor of Siam’s palace at 
Bangkok, to the Sultan of Morocco’s palace at 
Morocco, and to a number of califs at Damascus 

and viziers at Bagdad. 
These lamps burn kerosene oil, but they have 
no oy By a mechanical device air is forced 
the flame, which gives a clear white light 





to 
— to twenty candle-power. 

n place of — the lamps have globes. 
The pictures on the glo 8 are gaudy and elaborate 
compositions, and it is —— that they are 
largely accountable for the popularity of the 
ps. 


WHY HE WAS GREAT. 


A physician connected with a university exten- 
sion movement reports that in one very poor 
quarter he found the chief authority on children’s 


things came from the fact that she had had eleven 
children, of whom but one was now living. With 
so much sickness, her neighbors conceded that 
she must be an authority on the subject. This 
principle is of frequent although unconscious 
application. 


“Why is he such a great superintendent of the 
fire department?” asks a stranger, in a small 





city. 
mL he was in charge here when we had the | 
re ” 


4 f | 
“But does that make him a big superintendent?” 

“Certainly. But for him it would not have been | 
a big fire.” 


THE BEST EPITAPH. 

Some one wrote to the editor of the Pall-Mall 
Gazette, asking what was the best epitaph written 
within the last century. The reply was that the | 
best epitaph was one which its author, the Primate 
of Ireland, sometime Bishop of Derry, had inscribed 
on the wall of Derry cathedral in commemoration 
of a young curate. It is as follows: 

Down through our crowded walks and closer air, 
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Handy Food. 


In a tight, two-pound package, occupying but little 
shelf room, and useful in some dish in every meal, is 


4ssuned charac O friend, how beautiful thy footsteps were! e 
g000 : character, he exerted himself to make a When through the fever’s heat at last they trod, vl 9 
< Gnpression as a holy man. | A form was with them like the Son of God. | S ur N | Os 
nid’ Was surprised when an elder quietly sought | yrom thels day's path unto the golden street; . 
im, and advised him to go away. Sir Richard | And we who watched their walk, so bright, so brief, 


mot ‘umaturally inquired whether the villagers 
Were not pleased with him, or whether he had 
done nything to offend them. 

‘Quite the contrary,” said the old man. “The | 
t ‘te are so impressed with your holiness that 
they think your tomb or shrine would be a most 


Have marked this marble with our hope and grief. 


SAtp an English cler an, “Patriotism is the 
backbone of the British Empire, and what we 
have to do is to train that backbone and bring it 
to the front.” 





the ideal wheat food. All grocers sell Pillsbury’s Vitos. 
Ask yours for book of Pillsbury’s Recipes.—Free. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour and Pillsbury’s Oats. . 
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T seems to listen there, pathetically hoary, 
For old hushed voices in the foliage-stir ; 

About its gallery clings the morning-glory— 

Pity in blossom for the dreams that were. 
The elder blooms among the noisome rushes, 

Like some white thought yet in a soul of sin; 
And a red rose beside the wrecked gate blushes, 

But where are those who breathed its fragrance 

in? 


In youth the catbird woke us from our slumbers 
With calls from haunts of blooming orchard 
trees; 
Day was a lyric of melodious numbers ; 
Night held but hints of paradisian peace. 
But where we romped, now suns the wary lizard, 
Where love spoke low, the wild hawk builds its 


nest; 
Where hope throbbed buoyant, Memory, the 
wizard, 
Wanders alone, white-faced, with heaving 
breast. 


What visions came and garnished all the ceiling, 
Giving their rainbow tints to plain gray walls, 
While unsung songs came o’er us gently stealing, 
As soft as sounds of dreamland waterfalls. 

. Old homestead! Though pathetically hoary, 
Whatever joy we’ve seen or yet may see,— 
You tell the sweetest part of lifetime’s story, 
The dearest days are those that used to be. 


* 





One of Life’s Problems. 


WO or three of the doctor’s old cronies had 
gathered on the porch in the 
evening, and as the twilight 
fell they began to talk of the 
days when they were young 
together. 

“A man very seldom can 
follow out his real bent in this 
world,”’ said Blynn, the store- 
keeper, “‘or do the work in life 
for which he is best fitted. Now 
I ought to have been an artist. 
I began to draw when I wasa 
child. I had a good eye for color. I was never 
happy except when I was sketching. I might 
have given the world a great picture— who 
knows? But father died, and I had mother to 
care for, so I went into the store as clerk. And 
now I am an old man and own the store. But I 
never shall paint the picture!” 

“And I,” said the squire, “I fancied when I 
was a boy that I could write, if I could have 
education and training. Thoughts used to burn 
in my brain, and when I wrote them down, they 
seemed to me so true and fine that they brought 
the tears to my own eyes. But the farm fell to 
my share, and I have spent my life with turnips 
and potatoes instead of pen and ink. Very 
comfortably, too. And yet there was something 
here,’’ touching his forehead, “that never came 
out.’’ 

“Now I,” said the doctor, laughing, “instead 
of jogging about the country to patients with the 
measles and rheumatism, ought to have lived in 
a laboratory and given my life to original research 
in science. I had the patience for it, the acute 
sight, and the keen love and desire for the work. 
I should have been happy in it, and perhaps 
should have made some valuable discovery.” 

There was silence for a little while. 

“It’s queer!’’ said Blynn. “Why should men 
be thwarted and suffer so in life, anyhow? Why 
shouldn’t everybody be happy ?” 

“T remember forty years ago how you hated 
to learn your arithmetic and spelling lessons, 
Blynn,” said the doctor. “They are useful to 
you now, and the old hardship counts for 
nothing. We suffer here to teach us patience 
and courage and unselfish ] which 
we shall need in that country to which we are 
bound.” 

“But why are we given talents and tastes 
which we never use—I for art and you for 
science ?”’ urged Blynn. 

The doctor smiled. “We shall use them, too, 
perhaps, in that other country. Nothing is lost 
in God’s world—not an atom; surely, no power 
for good in the soul. We carry them with us, 
it may be, as men on a voyage take garments, 
packed away, which they will use only when 
they reach the other shore.” 
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Choosing Poverty. 


RINCE GALLITZIN was born at The 
Pp Hague in 1770, his family being one of the 

oldest and most famous in Russia. His 
father was Russian ambassador at the court of 
Holland, and his mother was the daughter of one 
of the most noted field-marshals of Frederick the 
Great. 

Nobody dreamed when, at twenty-two years of 
age, this young man was sent to America for the 
benefit of travel that he would make that land his 
home. Upon his arrival in Baltimore, however, 
he renounced his brilliant prospects and turned 


! 
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THE YOUTH'S 


to the church, studying under the famous Arch- 
bishop Carroll of Maryland. 

His labors were earnest and unremitting, and 
they cost him all that he possessed in the world. 
Because he had forsaken the religion of his own 
land he was declared by the Russian government 
incapable of succeeding to his father’s estates, 
although after the death of his parents his sister 
promised to divide the income with him. 

Occasional remittances which came to him were 
used, not to increase his own comfort, but for the 
purchase of land which he sold to settlers on easy 
terms. He also built up industries for the benefit 
of the people of his flock, and drew around him a 
population of about four thousand people. 

After more than forty years of labor and priva- 
tion, he died as he had lived, in the midst of his 
people. A church has recently been erected in 
honor of his memory. 


— 
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Lieutenant Gillmore’s Spanish 
Friend. 


Te was a time, not so very long ago, 
when talk of “Spanish chivalry” tended to 
provoke derision; but the phrase seems to 
mean something when one reads this charming 


incident, related by the Washington correspondent 


of the New York Tribune: 


While imprisoned by the Filipinos, Lieutenant 
Gillmore and his men were at one time thrown 
into an old barrack with a party of Seeniee pris- 
oners, including a major-general. This officer in 
some way obtained money, which he divided 
among his men, and with great generosity sent 
fifty Mexican dollars to Lieutenant Gillmore, 
asking him to accept them with his compliments. 

Lieutenant Gillmore made the condition that 
it should be considered as a loan. To this the 
Spanish general aga assented, and Gillmore 
used the money to buy shoes and clothing for his 
men, things which they sadly needed, for they 
were almost naked. 

After his rescue Gillmore learned that the 
Spanish general, who had also escaped from the 

lipinos, was in the city of Manila, and he offered 
to repay him the loan. The general was indig- 
nant and refused to accept the money. When 
Gillmore reminded him of the agreement, he smiled 
that he had consented to it only because 

the Americans would not accept the 
money otherwise. 

Gillmore told the story among the other naval 
officers at Manila, who passed around a paper 
and collected a handsome sum, which was ex- 
pended in the purchase of the most erpro riate 
and expensive piece of silver that coul ‘ound 
in the city. This was engraved with a brief state- 
ment of the facts in the case, and presented to the 
Spanish general, with appropriate ceremonies, as 
token of gratitude and admiration from the 
T 





a 
ney of the hited States. 

en he was invited to a reception upon the 
flag-ship, where every officer in the fleet who 
could be spared welcomed him and thanked him 
in person for his kindness to Gillmore and his 
men. 
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Complimenting General Lee. 


EW defeated generals have been so revered 
as was Robert E. Lee. Every Southern man 
and woman admired him. The author of 

“A Girl’s Life in Virginia” tells a little story that 

shows how much he was loved by children. 

A year after the surrender General Lee jour- 
neyed across the mountains on his old war-horse, 
“Traveller,” to pay a visit to the author’s mother. 
On the night of his arrival, he said: 

“To-day an incident occurred which gratified 
me more than anything that has + yo for 
a long time. As I was riding over thie desolate 
mountain region, I was surprised to find, on a 
sudden turn in the road, two little girls playin on 
a large rock. They were poorly clad, and after 
ee FH me a moment began to run away. 

“‘Children,’ said I, ‘don’t run away! 
knew who I am, you wouldn’t run away from me.’ 

“*We do know you,’ they answered. 

“*You never saw me before,’ I said, ‘for I never 
passed poy eg 

“*But we know you,’ said the children. ‘We’ve 
got your picture in our house. You’re General 

e! We aint dressed clean enough to see ren 
one they scampered off to a hut on the mountain- 
side. 


Then the general told of another adventure that 
he had had the same day. While riding through 
thick woods, he met a man who, recognizing him, 
stopped, and throwing up his hat in the air, ex- 
claimed: “General, Ey vo let me cheer you!” 
and then he hurrahed as loudly as he could. 
General Lee was too great a man to be excited 
by ordinary applause. On the contrary, he was 
annoyed 7: a compliment to his valor or skill as a 
general. But he was touched by the compliment 
which the two a ae of the mountain paid 
him: “We aint dressed clean enough to see you!”’ 





* 
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The World’s Coal. 
T= knowledge that there is a “coal famine” 





in Europe, and that the American supply of 

coal is being drawn upon heavily to meet 
the European demand, has led one of The Com- 
panion’s readers to ask whether there is any 
prospect of the American supply of coal becoming 
exhausted, and also whether, as our correspond- 
ent expresses it, “it is wise to send out of the 
country the fuel upon which our own industries, 
and perhaps the very lives of some of our people, 
may some time depend.” 


There is little doubt that the European demand 
for coal has been felt in the United States. That 
there is, however, anything like a coal famine in 
Europe, in the sense of a scarcity due to the 
exhaustion of a supply, is not true. The present 
scarcity is due to labor troubles. 

. It would not be hard to show our corres 
if it were desirable to give statistics, that the 
subject of an exhaustion of the coal supply in 
the United tes is not one which can affect the 
present generation or the next. Yet the American 
to be exhausted before that of 
and particularly before that of Great 
" he matter from the point of 
view of national providence or prevision, coverin: 

nerations and centuries, America should, beyon 

oubt, be a little saving of its coal. 

It has been estimated that Pennsylvania has 
about enough anthracite coal to last, at the rate 
of — which prevailed ten years ago, a 
little less than two hundred years. obably the 
supply will be exhausted much sooner than that, 
unless some profitable substitute is found for 
anthracite. As to bituminous coal in the United 
States, the supply is very eat and widespread. 
It is estimated that it will 
ne which prevailed in the last decade, 
somethi 


ndent, 
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ast, still at the rate of | 

returned 
ng less than four hundred and fifty years. | the leopard disappeared for a time, and 
If the coal supply of the world at large were | were a 


COMPANION. 


likely to be exhausted in any such way as to make 
anything like a heavy run on American coals for 
foreign consumption, the situation might be re- 

arded as alarming, if we could put ourselves in 
fhe place of our great-grandchildren. But there 
is not likely to arrive a time when we shall have 
to “feed the world” with coal. 

In 1880 Great Britain had “in_ sight,’ so to 
speak,—although it was all below the ground,—an 
available coal deposit estimated at nearly one 
hundred and forty-five billions of tons. At the 
rate of production and consumption then prevail- 
ing, this supply would last for about nine hundred 
years. The coal measures of Lancashire are 
eight thousand feet in thickness! 

oreover, there are many countries which pos 
sess coal deposits that have never been touched. 
Besides the great coal-fields of Europe and Amer- 
ica as now worked, there are eg pre KH 
deposits in China, in the Tuiiipginee in Australia, 
in South America, in British North America, in 
Alaska, in the Indian archipelago and elsewhere. 

Of one circumstance the erican people, look- 
ing at the matter from the consumer’s stan — 
may well be glad. Europe does not want our 
beautiful anthracite coal—the best fuel, on the 
whole, that the earth has ever produced. Europe 
does not understand the use of anthracite, and 
apparently is not willing to learn it. It calls on 
us ion bituminous coal, which we can spare more 
readily. 

The assumption that the coal-fields of Great 
Britain and America will be exhausted, even at 
the end of several centuries, is founded on the 
further assumption that heat will continue to be 
made and power generated, in the future, much 
as they are now. But our inventors and chemists 
hold out the assurance that great changes may be 
looked for in the methods of producing heat and 
mechanical energy. 





IFE’S orchestra sweeps on in sound, 
Led truly by the mighty force 
That life created: we can feel 
The baton’s throb, nor know its source. 
Yet surely o’er the pulsing rhyme 
Some true musician beats the time. 


It is not mine to choose the page, 
Nor mine to say what time or key; 
A hireling I, with little part 

In life’s eternal symphony. 

Its final theme I shall not hear; 
One phrase alone sounds on my ear. 


Too near, too close at hand I sit 

To hear the blended chords arise, 
Only to angels, and to God, 

The warring sounds may harmonize. 
Then let me guide, with calm content, 
The cadence of my instrument. 


—_———+0en——_— 


An Army Wonder. 


N any company of volunteers almost every 
| trade, profession and accomplishment is likely 

to be represented, but few soldiers combine 
them all. There was one such man in the Philip- 
pines, and Lieutenant Schlesinger, of Louisville, 
met him. We quote the Commercial. 


“The most versatile chap I ever saw,” said the 
lieutenant, “‘was a private who was on duty in 
Manila. His name was Sawtell. There seemed 
to be nothing on earth that he couldn’t do or 
hadn’t done at some time. 

“One day it happened that an officer in the 
garrison wanted his hair cut, and the regular 
company barber was not found—out on 
oytynk or something. Sawtell volunteered to 

o the " 

“*Why, were you ever a barber?’ asked the 
officer. 

“*Yes, I was a barber for three years,’ said 


awtell. 

“A few days later the same officer took a notion 
that he wanted a certain dish prepared. He and 
the rest of us were tired of ‘dead hen,’ as the 
|: See ed chicken is disdainfully called in the 
Philippines. 

“*T can prepare it sir,’ said Sawtell, saluting. 

“Did you ever cook?’ the officer asked. 

“*Yes, sir; two years’ experience, sir.’ 

“And that dish was a wonder. Three days 
later the colonel’s horse threw a shoe. The colonel 
laced at once. 

, sir,’ said Sawtell. ‘I was a black- 
smith for a year and a half.’ 

“He did it well, as he did everything. By this 
time the officers had begun to look upon Sawtell 
as a phenomenon; therefore, when our captain 
developed a bad toothache, he sent for him. 
you ever a tooth?’ he asked. 

es,’ said Sawtell, saluting. ‘I studied 
two years.’ 

“And he pulled the tooth. 

“Finally time was hanging somewhat heavily 
upon our hands, and one of men suggested a 
concert of some kind. We went to Sawtell in a 
nas a ask him if he knew anything about singing. 

“*T was leading tenor with a minstrel show for 
a season,’ he replied. 

“As a result of his manifold accomplishments, 
Sawtell was easily the most — man in gar- 
rison. Whenever anything went wrong somebody 
said, ‘Send for Sawtell,’ and Sawtell always fixed 
it. Therefore, the colonel one day was ny ~ | 
annoyed to receive a warrant from ’Frisco fo 
Sawtell’s ———, accompanied by a letter 
stating that he was wanted in Nevada for some 
crime, I forget what. The colonel called Sawtell 
before him. 

“‘Sawtell, I have received a warrant for your 
arrest,’ he said. 

“«Ves, sir,’ and Sawtell saluted. 

“*You have become a valuable man here, and I 
hate to lose you,’ said the colonel, ‘particularly 
as you will have to go to prison.’ 

“*Oh, that’s all right, sir,’ said Sawtell. ‘I’ve 
spent four years in prison.’ 

“I challenge any one to produce that man’s 
equal for versatility,” the lieutenant concluded. 


~~ 
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Dangerous Prisoner. 


LD Joe Massy, a famous hunter of Natal, 
some of whose reminiscences are printed in 
the Cape Magazine, was paying a visit to 

his old friend Jim Neil, who had given up elephant- 
hunting and settled in the thickly wooded country, 
which borders the Mooi River. On account of the 
depredations of a wary leopard, the settler had 
been ec lled fine his sheep at night in a 
shed built of rough stones. Even this precaution 
had proved ineffectual. 

One day, after the arrival of Massy, Neil 
om town with a huge steel trap. But | 


e men | 
ut to let the flock sleep outside again | 
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when the natives reported another victim. There- 
upon the trap was set, and the next night an 
excited native rushed in. 


“Baas, baas! De teiger cot! De teiger cot!” 
he cried. 
Seizing their guns, the two hunters rushed out. 


It was a dark night, the natural obscurity bein 
increased by a thick mist. Neil called for a light, 
and a native presently brought a lantern. Guided 
by its rays, they entered the enclosure and flashed 
the light on the trap. ’ 

A huge leopard was crouching by it, its eyes 
flashing in the darkness. Ne K careful aim 
and fired. The a which had been caught by 
its hind leg, bounded Ls with a roar, and in its 
wild rush tore up one of the stakes that secured 
the trap. Then with desperate energy it threw 
itself from side to side to work clear of the 
snare. 

At this juncture the native, in his = yy 
the lantern, and the hunters were left darkness, 
in close proximity to the fierce animal. It was 
not a pleasant position, but eventually a Zulu put 
a larger lantern on the end of a whip-stick and 
passed it over into the enclosure. he writer 


dropped 


Says: 
aT heard a report, and can now recall the wild 
roar of mingled fury and triumph with which the 


leopard, freeing self by a last tremendous 
effort, dashed past me and sprang upon Neil. [n 
the fitful li I could hardly make out the old 


mee. as with gun clubbed he fought off the savage 
rute. 

: -_ man and beast struggled into the light, 
and then disappeared as they rolled together on 
the floor of I was afraid to fire, as the 
least mistake might be fatal to my Sn, 
yet immediate action was necessary, for the old 
man’s stren; was wig Eye 

“Bearing lantern aloft, and holding my gun 
pistol-wise, I —— the combatants. A 
chance move of the leopard’s as he gained the 
ascendenc Yo his body, and I drew the 
trigger. e charge, a heavy one of slugs, passed 
through his loins, and with a growl he loosened 
his hold and slunk away into the darkness. 

“With the assistance of the natives, I carried 
Neil into the house, and although much scratched 
and torn, he was soon on a fair way to recovery. 
The leopard was found the morning dead 
near by, and the old man almost forgot his wounds 
in contemplating the animal’s skin. 


—_—_—— tO 


Webster’s Unlucky Drive. 

NE of Daniel Webster’s favorite stories of 
QO his early life had to do with a journey from 
Salisbury, his home, to Lebanon, N. H. 

He went with a neighbor in an old-fashioned, 
square-boxed pung-sleigh, which contained several 
barrels of cider, to be sold by the owner at Lebanon. 
It was a cold, frosty morning, and the start was 
made before sunrise. Daniel wore a new suit of 


clothes and mittens, spun, woven, dyed and made 
by his mother’s hands. 


In the course of the morning they reached a 
stream where the bridge had been carried away 
by a recent flood, and was lodged just below the 
road. It was evident that the stream must be 
crossed by fording. The neighbor, with a look at 
at > i t tight boots k 

“You’ve go on; su se you take 
the reins and drive.” — * 

Daniel did as he was bid, while his companion 
jum out to walk across the broken bridge. 

“1 drove down cautiously,” said Mr. Webster, 
“expecting a safe passage, when suddenly the 
pung sank, and I found myself up to the armpits 

the icy water. The horse plunged forward and 
reached the —— bank, and almost as quick 
| . am telling it my clothes became a solid cake 
of ice. 


“There was no house near, and I was in danger 
of freezing to death soon unless I was relieved. 
I jumped out of the sleigh and told the man to 

ve as fast as he could. I took hold of the back 
of the pung, and away we went. I often came 
near falling, but managed to hold on, and so b 
the rapid motion kept my blood in circulation till 
we reached a house. 


“TI went in and asked the lady of the house if she 
would let me dry my clothes. She put me intoa 
room where there was a bed and hung my clothes 
by the fire. It was then apparent that the contents 
of my mother’s dye-pot were on my body as well 
as on my clothes. 
ae > 
Not the Best Way. 

“¢ OW I have here a patent hoe that’s going 
to revolutionize work in the potato- 
field,” said the agent, as he seated him- 

self in the barn doorway beside Philander Gregg. 

“I’m well posted on the merits of the article, but 

what I want to know is just how to approach the 

average farmer.” 

“M’m,” said Mr. Gregg. surveying his caller 
with an appearance of ¢ hing inhospitality. “I 
guess I’m about near enough to the everage to tell 

e. You want to approach him by the road at 

is season o’ the year, or else you want to stand 
still and let him tell ye which way to come. ; 

“You don’t want f° step-steppin’ over his 
strawberry patch, and on through his wife’s 
flower-garding,” said Mr. Gregg, with a glance 
which applied his remarks to the case in hand. 
“That aint the best war to approach an everauge 
farmer, young man, not f you cal’late to sell your 


paytent hoe to him. 

nd the tone used by Mr. Gregg was so fraught 
with unpleasant possibilities that the agent and 
his hoe vanished by the road before the silence 
had become oppressive. 


~ 
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Keeping It Bright. 


‘© T’S a good thing to be neat,” said Mr. Wil- 
| lowby to his wife, “but I believe Sister Jane 
goes a little too far ; I really think she docs. 


“What has she done now?” asked Mrs. Wil- 


oye: : aon 
“Well,” said her husband slowly, “I went there 
this mecaine, one what should I see but a wiiite 
cloth flutter from the bell-handle. I thought 
at first something had happened _to one of the 
children. But when I got close I saw that the 
bell was covered by the cloth, and there was just 
a kind of a bow fluttering. ern 
‘When I got inside I asked Jane what une! 
the canopy she’d tied the bell in that kind «! 4 
rigging for, and she said: re 
**Well, Amos Willowby, if you must know, ‘os 
got that bell all polished up for to-night, when = 
Ininister’s coming to tea, and if you- think 1m 
going to have it all dulled over before night, yo' os 
very much mistaken! And I’m making a cov" 
that will just fit on it, and after this I’m go!n= : D 
keep it covered every day till well along in the 
afternoon, when I’m liable to have callers! 


* 





A TEACHER of music in a public school tied, ° 
impress upon the children the theaning of / #1 ie 
in a song they were about tolearn. After expla , 
ing the first sign, he said, “Now, children, | is 
means forte, what does g mean?” “Eigi'y: 
shouted one.— ¥ 
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In Midsummer. 


Whilst you are wading in stream or pool, 
Ducking and diving in waters cool, 

Old Santa’s sharp’ning up every tool 

To fashion some toys for you. 

And this is the song he’! hum, hum, hum: 
‘(ll make a trumpet and drum, drum, drum, 
Then they can have the jolliest noise— 

| love to be working for good little boys!” 


oh og — Ear FR ee a. 


While you’re enjoying the scented breeze, 
swinging in hammocks ‘neath leafy trees, 

Old Mrs. Santa, with greatest ease, 

Will dress up some dolls for you. 

The song she will sing is: “Stitch, stitch, stitch. 
Which is the prettiest—which, which, which, 
Black eyes or blue eyes, frizzes or curls? 

I love to be sewing for good little girls!” 


The reindeer, browsing 'mid Arctic snows, 
searching for moss with an eager nose, 
Are getting ready to pull, pull, pull 
Old Santa’s pack when it’s full, full, 

full, 
Over the snow, with dolls and with 

toys 
For good little girls and for good 

little boys. 

ELIZABETH R. BURNS. 
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The Substitute Club. 


“Mamma, we want to belong toa 
cub,’’ said Tom. 

“Yes,” complained ‘Theodora. 
“You do, and papa and everybody 
that’s grown-up, but there seems 
to be none for just children.” 

“I’m not one of the children, 
Theodora,” put in Tom, who never 
forgot that eight is a year older than 
seven. 

“You two might be a club all by 
yourselves,” said mamma. 

“T shall be president, of course,” 
quickly announced Tom. 

“No, ‘cause I can’t write much,” 
said Theodora. ‘You'll have to be 
secretary.” . 

“Having a secretary and a presi- 
dent is a small part of a club,” said 
mamma. “It must have some reason. 
When you have found a good one I 
will arrange the rest.”’ 

“Where are my eyes?” called 
grandma, holding out an unthreaded 
needle. 

While Theodora was threading it, 
Tom helped papa on with his over- 
coat, for papa’s arms were stiff with 
rheumatism. 

“What should we do,” said he 
to mamma, “‘without the youngsters 
to substitute for our old worn-out 
bodies ?”’ 

“Mamma,” said Tom, slowly, 
stopping with one of papa’s sleeves 
half on, “would that be a reason for 
a club?” 

Mamma smiled brightly. “A fine 
one! You might call it the Substi- 
tute Club. Whenever you have 
what another lacks, make it up to 
him. 

“Wouldn’t it be best,’’ she added, 
“to have it a secret club, so that the 
people you help wouldn’t know it?” 

“Oh, let’s!”’ eried Theodora, 
thinking of the mysterious hints she 
would give. “Now be sure not to 
tell, papa.’ 

“You must let mamma and me 
be honorary members,” said he. 

Here is a week’s report from 
Tom’s book, for he was elected 
secretary by a majority of two: 





THE SUBSTITUTE CLUB. 
( Secret.) 
Theodora, president. Tom, Se@etary. Papa, | 
treasurer and honorary member (which means | 
you just vote and plan). Mamma, honorary | 
member (helps in spelling. ing.) 


Pres. Eyes for Mrs. Brown. (She is blind. 
Theodora told her whatever passed the house. 
I wouldn’t have bothered.) 

Tuesday. See. Pleasantness for Bridget. | 
(Manuma said she lacked it that day, so I mate 
it up.) Pres. Hands for mamma. (She ne 
Some, but needed 2 more.) 

Wednesday. Pres. and See. spent 5 cents in | 
candy for Joe Davis. He had only had 1 cent | 
Sticks before, 

Thursday. There was a pienie and we both 
forgot. 

Fr iday. 


Monday. See. Legs for grandpa. sada 


Ears for grandma. (Repeated 
“tan and loud what a caller had said. Took 

Sat rday. Outdoors for Miss Gage. (She 
r sick. Brought flowers and told about birds. 
he must have known the secret because she 
said, “You make a good substitute and bring 
outdoo: 's into the house.”) Pres. (Sick, but was 


eyes for grandma, and threaded needles ahead 
fora week.) 


Sune rat . 
unday. Pres. Voice for mamma. (She 








didn’t know how to get out.) 
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has a cold. Theodora gave 2 messages to ladies| ‘1004 Grand Avenue,” replied Polly, instantly. 
at church.) Sec. Sense for Dick. (Dick is the | ‘Next door to the cathedral.” 
canary—caught his head between the wires and| “You clever bird!” said the woman. “You 
| are almost uncanny.”’ Then she went into the 
| church, and Polly ought to have gone home, but 
| she didn’t. For the first time in her life she 
| kept on down the street, and by and by a man 
| with a crafty, foxlike face crept up behind her, 
|and the next thing poor Polly knew, she was 
| covered with something dark, lifted carefully 
“Polly?” from the ground, and she knew that evil times 
“Here’s Polly, Ella.’’ | had befallen her. 
This, in such a funny voice, like a phonograph | Four months after this, Miss Ella, no longer 
or graphophone. an invalid and many miles from 1004 Grand 
“Come, then,’’ holding out a finger. Avenue, went into a bird store in a Southern 
So Polly hopped in from the next room straight | city in her tireless search for Polly. 
to her invalid mistress’s sofa, and up to her| ‘‘No’m, we aint no bird like that,” said the 
finger. | proprietor, after he had heard the description, 
A tiny bit of green and gray feathers, but | “except a little bird brought in here by a 
Polly was wise enough to astonish you. | drunken fellow who wanted to get rid of her. 


Signed, Tom, Sec 
FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


—__—_~@»—_— 


How Polly was Lost and Found. | 





‘*CRABBING IS SUCH FUN!” 


said Miss Ella. “Do | He said she could talk all right, but she never 
has said a word.” 

“Let me see her,’’ said Miss Ella. So she 
followed the man back into what he called the 
training shop, and there, in a disconsolate ball 
of gray and green, sat Polly in a cage. 

**Polly!’’ called the dear voice. 

At once Polly unrolled herself and flew against 
the bars wildly. 


“It’s a lovely day, Polly,” 
you want to go outdoors ?” 

“Aye, aye, madam.”’ 

“Will you be good and not get lost?” 

“Aye, aye.”’ 

**Where do you live?’’ 

“1004 Grand Avenue, next door to the cathe- 
dral.’”’ Then Polly began to jabber, not words, 
but the tones of the service at the cathedral. 

“Good Polly! go on now,” said Miss Ella, “Here’s Polly, Ella!’’ she cried. 
laughing. So Polly hopped out of the front; “Open the door,” said Miss Ella. When this 
| door down in the grass, close by the walk, to | was done, ““Come!’’ she called, and stretched out 
see the passers-by, just as she did every sunny her finger. And at once down fluttered Polly. 
day. “Where do you live?’ 

Presently a beautifully gowned woman drove 1004 Grand Avenue, next door to the cathe- 
up to the curb and alighted from her carriage, | dral,” Polly responded promptly, and went on 
purposing to go into the cathedral. to intone the service. 

“Don’t you think you’rea fine bird?” said the “Well, I never did see the like of that in my 
odd voice from the grass. life!’’ said the man. “I never knew such a 

The woman started and looked down, expect- dumb critter before, and I never knew a livelier 
ing to see a little saucy boy lying there; but she now. She’d ’ave made me some money.” 
saw no one, so walked on. Miss Ella took out her purse. 

“Didn’t see me, did you?’’ said the voice, “I'll give you a liberal price for her,” she said, 
again; and this time she saw Polly hopping “for I had almost given her up, and it’s worth a 
along by her side. good deal to me to have her back again. Isn’t it, 

“Oh, you cunning creature!’’ she exclaimed. Polly?” 

“I'd like to own you! I’d like to know you| “Aye, aye, madam,”’ said Polly. 
better. Where do you live, I wonder ?’’ \ L. FE. CnrrrenvenN. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


a. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
On the cars I went straight through it. 
‘Tis in this paper? Yes, I knew it. 
To-day I had it for my dinner, 
’T was very nice, as I'm a sinner. 
*Twas given by a former friend, 
it grieved me sore, and there’s an end. 
i. 
I am the whole, I am a part, 
And sore I vex the se hoolboy’s heart; 
You like me large, when you’re to get me, 
But give me large, and you regret me. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 

1. See, my dear 123, 4 5678 it in 12345678 
creases. 

Here is the 123. 456 youopenit? Be 123- 
4 56 about it. 

You 1234, 56789 after 56789 crops out there, 
and he has 123456789 of all the different rocks. 

4. That is what I came 123; 4567 
it to me, and 1°11 1234567 you. 

5. She did not know 1234567 to 
1234 567 appetite on olive s or salad. 

He is so tall and 12345; 678 me 
one tch him. Wait till I get my 
12345678 off. 

7. When that dog hears a bee 123, 
45 almost 12345 expression comes 
into his face, he is so afraid of stings. 

8. I knew nothing of his 1234, 56 I 
should have told it when he came to 
be our 123456. 

% I fear you will come to 1234 
56 some fine day, because of your 
123456 carelessness. 


3. 
CHARADES. 


I. 

Of a wretched old miser my tale 
does begin ; 

He was old, he was total, and ugly 
as sin; 

His hand, like the claws of my first, 
was yet grasping 

At air, while cold in my last he was 
gasping. 

Il. 

He goes out to play he’s my whole ; 

And sails where the deep waters roll, 

From tropical seas to the pole. 

He comes in when dinner is past, 

And oh! at a terrible last 

My first goes, like leaves in the blast. 

Il. 
A one there was, and by investments 
_ Whole 
His wealth by millions did together 
roll, 
And many a silver two shone on his 
table, 
For to buy silver and gold he was 


i 

His riches I full oft with envy view, 

And wish he'd give my third some. 
Do not you? 


IV. 


First is a letter, quite near the begin- 
ning, 
Also a river bright; 
A clue to my answer you now are 
winning, 
Soon you will get it right. 
Next is a hero of song and story; 
Oh, he was gallant and brave! 
Never forgotten will be his glory, 
Though long he has Jain in his 
grave. 
Third is the friend to whom I write ; 
Fourth combines him with me. 
In garments green, a glorious sight 
Is every total tree. 


4, 
HOMONYMS. 
Take hold of me, across the sea 
The ship to port to guide. 
Tho’ waves dash high, tho’ dark the 


SKy, 
May you in safety ride. 
The fallow field to me must yield 
The wealth it has in store. 


All work, no play, for me all day, 
I turn the furrows o’er. 


5. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Eleven blanks to be filled with 
names of states. 

How do, Aunt The —— ob- 
ject of my coming is to find a silver 
pencil I’ve lost. 

Where yous fence and Smith’s 
across the field, for —— trifle to 
Smith. 

Smith was digging potatoes; he has an old boat 
that he is going to take them to market in, so I 
climbed up on the old all the process. 

I told him if —— I’d help him. 

When I again took the ——ed near where —— 
your sheep’s noses after ——s of dirt off their wool. 

No, 1 don’t wash mine myself; the smell, since 
I have been —— me. 

Well, I’ve found my search for my —— here, so 
I'll go home. Good-by. 











6. 
~ PRESENT PARTICIPLES. 

Example: The present participle of a fish means 
finding fz wult—e arp-ing. 

Of a stem=strutting; of a boat= clamoring; 
of a weight= striking; of petitions= giving pleas- 
ure; of a money-box= cultivating; of a token 
observing; of an animal=enduring; of a young 
lady = absent; of a procession= exercising; of an 
average = designing. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Barb, barbel; nick, nickel; pan, panel; hatch, 
hatchel; can, cannel; shove, shovel; knave, navel; 
cam, camel; carp, carpel; scalp, scalpel; vow, 
vowel; row, rowel; low, Lowell. 

2. Lout, doubt, stout, clout, out, shout, sprout, 
spout, about, flout, gout, rout, without, pout. 

3. Saws, augur, file, spade, spike, pick, Poles, 
sledge, yoke, planes, tacks (tax), crow yar, beetle, 
nails, brace, bits. 

4. 1. Purse, see, cute—persecute. 2. Carna- 
tion. 3. Pointblank. 4. Banjo. 
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ANARCHY IN CHINA.— When this record 
closes, July 12th, reports from Chinese sources 
represent the legations at Pekin as holding out 
as late as July 4th. Some- 
thing like civil war prevails 
at Pekin. Prince Tuan, a 
violent leader of the anti- 
foreign party, who usurped 
supreme authority, is op- 
posed by Prince Ching, 
who is supported by a con- 
siderable portion of the 
imperial troops, and is 
reported to be trying to 
protect the foreigners. The 





REAR-AoMIRAL REMEY. 


allied forces at Tien-tsin have been unable to | 


move to the relief of the legations at Pekin, and 
have with difficulty defended themselves against 
greatly superior forces of Chinese. The powers 
have agreed to entrust to 
Japan the task of furnishing 
the larger part of the army 
needed to restore order. 

THe AMERICAN RE- 
ENFORCEMENTS.—The 
Ninth Regiment of regulars 
has reached Taku from 
Manila, and has gone to 
assist in the defence of 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHAFFEE. Tien tsin. Two other regi- 
ments are on their way from Manila, and a 
regiment of cavalry from San Francisco, accom- 
panied by Brig.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, who is 
appointed to command all the United States 
troops in China. Admiral 
Remey, who is to com 
mand the naval forces, has 
reached Chefu. 





THE NATIONAL DEM- 
OCRATIC CONVENTION, 
held at Kansas City July 
4th-6th, nominated for the 
second time for President 
William J. Bryan of 
Nebraska, and for Vice- 
President Adlai E. Steven- 
son of Illinois. The only noteworthy contest 
was in the committee on resolutions over the 
silver question. The more conservative delegates 
wished to limit the declaration on this subject toa 
general reaffirmation of the platform of 1896; but 
the radical element insisted 
upon a specific declaration 
for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and gold 
at the legal ratio of 16 to 1. 
This policy triumphed in 
the committee by a close 
vote, and was unanimously 
approved by the convention. 
THE PLATFORM adopt- 

declares that in the 





Wiuwiam J. BRYAN. 





Aves E. STEVENSON. 
ed 


present campaign the question of “Imperialism”? | ) 


is the paramount issue. It cormlemns the Repub- | 
lican policy, and recommends a declaration of 
the nation’s purpose to give to the Filipinos first, 
a stable government, second, 
independence, and third, protee- 
tion from outside interference. 
Unceasing warfare against 
monopolies is the second issue 
emphasized; and next is the 
declaration for free silver. 

. THE CANDIDATES. — Mr. 
Bryan is 40 years old, and is 
for the second time the candidate 
of his party. Mr. Stevenson is 
65 years old. He has served in Congress, was 
first assistant postmaster-general in President 
Cleveland’s first administration, and was Vice- 
President during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second term. 
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One Step || 
to Success || 


| 
From a poor position to a |] | 
‘ood one without loss of ue. | 
undreds of our studen 
have advanced directly fom 
the a | to positions as Me- 
Fra al or cert eh * abe 


or 
Engitoers, At Architects, Oe alge Sad 
Bank k. W e 
ete to give you a 
thorough technical educa- |] | 
tion by mail. Mention the 
profession you wish to enter. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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COMPANION. 


DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK. 





SELECTION OF FOOD ONE OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT ACTS IN LIFE. 


Old Dr. Hanaford, of Reading, Mass., says in 
“Our health and physical and 
mental happiness are so largely under our per- 
sonal control that the proper selection of food 
should be, and is, one of the most important acts 
in life. 

“On this subject, I may say that I know of no 
food equal in digestibility and more powerful in 
point of nutriment than the modern Grape-Nuts, 
four heaping teaspoonfuls of which are sufficient 
for the cereal part of a meal, and experience 
demonstrates that the user is perfectly nourished 


| from one meal to another. 


“T am convinced that the extensive and general 
use of high-class foods of this character would 
increase the term of human life, add to the sum 
total of happiness, and very considerably improve 
I am free to mention the food, 
for I personally know of its value.” 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in arms, 
or adults. It is ready cooked, can be served 
instantly, either cold with cream, or with hot 
water or hot milk poured over it. All sorts of 
puddings and fancy dishes can be made with 
Grape-Nuts. The food is concentrated and very 
economical, for four heaping teaspoonfuls are 
sufficient for the cereal part of a meal. 
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UNION BUGGY ele Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 





In Franklin Health Biscuit and Wafer is health—they 
contain all the wheat that’s fit to eat. Made by Liberty 


Bakery, Dept. C, Chicago, Ill. 


Address there for free sample. 
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When You Go 


shopping just take 
time to call on some 
reliable dealer in sil- 
verware -_ om to 
see the 


“I 835 
R.Wallace” 


Silver-Plated Goods. 
You'llenjoy seeing some- 
thing beautiful even if you 
are not just ready to buy. 
See pe 


the “ 
Virginia,” “Astoria 
Douglas” patterns. Com- 
pare them — beauty of de- 
sign and the prices—with 
others he has, and see 
which you would choose. 
Our Illus. Catal: 
Sull of interest roy “| 


lover of the beautiful, an 
It is 8 FREE. 
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R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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Dainty Watches 


in colored enamels 
to match dress 
effects. 


Send for our “ Blue Book ”— free. 


Tue New Encianp Watcu Co., 
37 Maiden Lane, 149 State Street, 
Chicago. 
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lly guaranteed. 
We ship anywhere on approval 
and trial before you pay a cent 
E for carefully 
distributing 1000 catalogues for us 
One agent wan 
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at once for our special proposition. 








MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 13 6, Chicago. 











OTHER CONVENTIONS. 
The Silver Republican Con- | 


at the same time with the} 
Democratic Convention, nomi- | 
nated Mr. Bryan for Presi- | 





Henny 8. MeTcaF. committee, endorsed Mr. 


Stevenson for Vice-President.——The* National 
Prohibition Convention, held at Chicago June 
27th-28th, nominated for 
President John G. Woolley 
of Illinois, and for Vice- 
President Henry B. Met- 
calf of Rhode Island. 
RECENT DEATHS. | 
_ Rear-Admiral John W. | 
Philip, formerly captain of | 
}: the battle-ship Tezas, al 
gallant commander and a) 
Christian gentleman.— | 
Baron von Ketteler, Ger- | 
man Minister to China, who was murdered at | 
Pekin June 19th by imperial troops. | 
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“Doing Them a Kindness.” 








PERRY MASON & C0., Boston. 


Gentlemen :—My acquaintance With The Youth’s Companion began about thirty years ago. 


As the 


weeks and months and years go by, each successive issue is eagerly awaited and carefully read, and as 
I grow older I realize more and more what a great power the paper is in the land for good morals and 


good citizenship, No one can imagine the far-reaching although unconscious effects of its influence on 


the multitudes of minds so susceptible to the examples of good and ebil. Feeling as I do, it is a 
pleasure to ask my friends to subscribe to The Youth’s Companion, for it is certainly doing them 


a kindness. 


Yours traly, 


J. H. NETTLETON. 





SIXTY YEARS A VISITOR. 


The Companion has been a welcome visitor 
to this home for sixty consecutive years.— 
Jas. A. Perry, Danvers, Massachusetts. 


WORTH A YEAR IN SCHOOL. 


A year’s subscription to the 1 
read i is worth as much as a year in schoo — 
—Mrs. 8. P. iin Starerilie, Geogia 


A PART OF THE HOME. 


Father, mother, brother, sister, nephew, 
niece would not think of keeping house with. 
out The Companion, and so we want it to 
om as long as there is a home here.—E. and 

O. Allyn, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


ENCOURACES PATRIOTISM. 


I feel more than grateful to The Compan- 
ion for the patriotism and love of country that 
it instils into the youth of the United States. 
—Levant M. Hackley, Batavia, New York. 


HAS NO RIVAL. 


The influence for good on the minds of its 
readers is simply incalculable, and it occupies 
a field in which it has, so far as I know, no 
rival.—J. H. Ten Eyck, Auburn, New York. 


HICH IN TONE. 


We esteem The Companion for its high 
tone and varied fund of information and 
literature. — J. N. Olmsted, Sr., Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





OU may know of one or 
more families where you | 
think the weekly visit of | 

The Youth's Companion would | 
add pleasure to the home life 
and become an uplifting influ- | 
ence in the home circle. _ If so, 
send us the names on a postal. 
We will send free to these 
sample copies of The Youth’s 
Companion. If you care to 
solicit their subscriptions please 
so state on your postal, and we 
will mail you the description | 
of a special new and valuable |@® 
premium reward, which we will | 





| 


send you if you secure one | 


new subscription to The Com- | 


panion before October 15. 


| 


paper.—J. 
| 


HELPED TO MAKE THEM COOD 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


I have a family of six boys and one 
| daughter; three boys and a daughter are in 
homes of their own. They love your paper, 
| and its —- has helped to make them, | 
| believe, good earnest men and women.— 
| Mrs. G. W. Marston, Winnebago, Illinois. 


MAKING CHANCES. 


While puking changes from time to time in 
| our list of papers and magazines, no one in the 
family, old or young, has ever suggested the 
omission of The Companion.—Mrs. Ruth A. 
Ruddock, Groveland, Massachusetts. 


A GREAT BLESSINC. 


I regard the weekly arrival of The Youth’s 
Companion for so many years a great bless- 
ing, and one of the most pleasant incidents of 
our home life.—Mrs. A. L. Perry, Williams- 
town, M usetts. . 
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NOTHING HELPED THEM MORE. 4 


ee .- a member of a family of nine children, | 
that there is nothing that has helped > 

jus to > build true characters more than ‘The 
Youth’s Com South 
| Gilboa, New 


? 


—~ .—Ralph Frazee 


EDITORIALS ALONE. 


I am almost sixty years old, but I read it 
| through every week. I think the editorials 
| alone are vee many rice of the 
O. Price, owa. 


times the 
Muscatine, 








Perry Mason 
Publishers of 


& Company, 
The Youth’s 


Boston, Mass. 


Companion. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS ON STONE.—In France, | 
Monsieur Leboyer, trying to solve the problem 
of how to make photographs permanent and free 
from all change, has resorted to the plan of 
“firing”? them in a furnace upon enameled stone. 
He finds that the best stone for the purpose is 
the basalt found in prisms in the extinct voleanic 
district of central France. This rock, which is 
extremely hard and fine-grained, receives the | 
enamel without cracks. The photographic film | 
is deposited on the enameled surface, and after | 
the photograph has been made, it is fired until | 
the image becomes unalterably incorporated in | 
the enamel. 





THE TARANTULA’S AERIAL For.—In | 
Mexico and our Southwestern States the dreaded | 
tarantula has a relentless enemy in 
the form of a large wasp, called the | 
“tarantula hawk.’’ | 
Swooping down upon) 
the huge spider, the wasp | 
paralyzes him with a/| 
single puncture from its | 
sting, and then drags its | 
helpless victim off to be | 
buried, and to serve as | 
food for a new generation of wasps. The wasp | 
will even open the trap-door of a tarantula’s nest. 
and slay its enemy in his den. 





GutTTA-PERCHA LEAVES.—In the islands 
near Singapore a new industry has been devel- 
oped, that of producing pure gutta-percha from 
the leaves of the gutta-percha tree. The leaves 
are ground up and pounded in boiling water. 
Dry leaves contain as much as 12 per cent. of sap. 

How MACHINERY MULTIPLIES POWER.— | 
The report of United States Commissioner of | 
Labor Carroll D. Wright for 1899 on “Hand and 
Machine Labor’’ sets forth some very interesting 
facts. Aided by machinery, 4,500,000 men turn | 
out a product which would require the labor of | 
nearly 40,000,000 men if produced by hand. In| 
America the advantage derived from machinery | 
is about twice as great as in Europe, so that the 
actual population of the United States is equal 
in productive power to 150,000,000 Europeans. 
With labor-saving machinery, one generation of 
men can do the work of four or five generations 
of hand-workers. 


THE CAPE NOME GOLD-FIELDs. — The | 


black sands containing gold which are spread | 


along the shores of Norton Sound, near Cape 
Nome, Alaska, are said to differ from similar 
sands found on the coast of California and 
elsewhere, because they show no indication of 
having been transported by streams of water. 
The flakes and nuggets of gold that have been 
found at Cape Nome are not water-worn, but 
sharp and angularin outline. A widely accepted 
theory is that they have been transplanted from 
a great distance by glaciers, their original source 
being yet undiscovered. 

New RvuBBER SUBSTITUTE.—From a shrub 
called yule, growing wild in central Mexico, a 
new substitute for india-rubber has recently been 
produced. The bark and wood are ground up 
and macerated with gasoline, oil of turpentine, 
naphtha, or some other hydrocarbon solvent, and 
the gum thus extracted resembles crude rubber. 
It is free from impurities, and can readily be 
manufactured into various commercial forms. 
The shrub yields 40 per cent. of its weight in gum. 

PHOTOGRAPHED STARS VANISH. — Dr. 
Isaac Roberts, whose beautiful photographs of 





nebule and star clusters are well known, gives a 
somewhat startling account of the manner in | 
which the images of faint stars and nebule | 
disappear from the photographic plates. On one 
of his plates, in 1886, he counted 403 stars; the 
same plate in 1895 showed only 272 stars, the | 
images of 131 having entirely disappeared. This 
leads to the suggestion that celestial photographs, 
in order to be of permanent value, should be 
immediately reproduced by some process yielding 
pictures not subject to change. 

Best Form oF Inst ANTANEOUS SHUTTER. 
According to Monsieur Sigriste of the French 
Academy of Sciences, the only thoroughly 
Scientifie shutter for instantaneous photography | 
consists of a slit moving rapidly across the | 
Sensitive plate. But to obtain good results, 
the space between the plate and the shutter | 
should not exceed one-tenth of a millimetre, and 
the edges of the slit must be sharp and carefully 
beveled to exclude reflection. 

| 





| 


FINDING A VERY ANCIENT ANCESTOR.— | 
The blue cural is known as one of the most | 
Isolated of living animals. It has been described | 
as the only species of its genus and the only | 
member of its family, “with no close living rela- 
tions and no known ancestors.” Recently, how- 
ever, Prof. J. W. Gregory has discovered in the | 
British Museum what he believes to be an ances- | 
tor of the lonely blue coral in a fossil coral of the | 
Cretaceous period, called Polytremacis. 


M Yy Vacation offers rare op cr eariies. 


to Earn Money,” a folder containing valuable sugges- 

tions for men, women, boys and girls. It tells how 

to make money easily in all or part of your time. 
Eagle Pub. Co., Box 483, Worcester, Mass. 
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50 different genuine Natal, Por- 
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ART POSTERS. 


Pictures of the Republican nominees, 


HicKinley « Roosevelt 


and the Democratic nominees, 


Bryan an Stevenson 


handsomely lithographed in colors. Very large 
(% in. wide, 42 in. high), mailed on receipt of 


10c. Each, Stamps or Silver. 


THE DONALDSON LITHOGRAPH CO., Newport, Ky. 
Newport is a suburb of Cincinnati, O. 


Wool 
Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


tc tnt 

















It costs so little that it can be 


wv 
| & used everywhere in the house 
You can offer the Summer guest 


nothing more appetizing than 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
Waufer 


Serve with any beverage, fruit or ices. 
For variety’s sake keep a supply of 
Uneeda Biscuit on hand. 


Nationa! Biscuit Company. 


without thinking of the price. 
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7 oe, | Made by Swift and Company, Chicago 





A bookful of helps for paint users / 
that should be read by everyone 

| who pays for paint. The Patton 

| paint book gives practical infor- 


Works Like a Carpet Sweeper. 


The old hand rake catches some twigs and grass, 


and makes work hard and the temper bad. 
The Finley Rotary Lawn Rake mation for both painter and paint 
buyer, and contains many aids to 

is the only machine ever invented that takes the selection of colors. Mailed free. 
place of the antiquated hand rake. All loose 
rass, twigs, leaves and litter entirely raked irom We offer dealers extra induce- 
awn in one-third the time usually required. Our ments and sole agency. 
rake gives a handsome appearance to lawn, im- JAS. BE. PATTON CO., 

roves the condition and pperaers thicker sod. 218 Lake 8t. 

Zasily adjusted to fit any kind of work; simple Hilwank Wis. 
strong, nothing to get out of order. Unequaled TEERSO, WES. 
for raking leaves. he eintey Rotary Lawn 
Rake is as indispensable as the lawn mower. 
Saves time, money and lawn. Every rake guar- 
anteed to work perfectly. Price $12.00. Used and 
recommended by J. M. Studebaker, the great 
vehicle-manufacturer of South Bend, Ind. Send 
for illustrated circular and full information. 


FINLEY LAWN RAKE COMPANY, 
304 N. Joliet St., Joliet, Ill. 





Sun Proof 


PAINTS 























7 
Cream of Wheat 
The Best 
Summer Food? 
BECAUSE : 


is easily and quickly prepared. 
is non-heating, non-irritating, 
and suitable for old or young. 
is an ample meal for break- 
fast or luncheon. 
is dainty and appetizing in 
appearance, and appeals to the 
capricious hot weather appe- 
tite, and because 

It’s quite the best cereal food ever 
made. 


PICTURES FREE. 


Ask your grocer to show you our 
elegant views of Northwestern scen- 
ery, one of which he will give with 
each purchase of two pound pack- 
ages. They are fine gravures—in no 
sense cheap pictures, but beautifully 
toned" pictures, mounted on dar 
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Summer brings Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea and 


mounts, 15 x 17 inches, entirely fit to 
appear on the stateliest wall ; without Dysentery. IMPERIAL GRANUM brings relief. Pre- 
mark or advertising of any sort. vared pocendas to directions, it w “y control We 
irregular movementsof the bowelsof both BA 
CREAM OF WHEAT CoO., and ADULTS. Buy a package from your druggist 
Minneapolis, Minn. and prove this for yourself. If you have a beby, 
you should have our Booklet; it is free. Address, 





JOHN CARLE & SONS, Dept. Y, 153 Watez St., New York. 











Mrs. Rorer’s "3°" White Cottolene 


(ttes 8 T Romee 
— 
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at A FE psllt- erdlelan. a. T- fort foo Chal pa 
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In the production of WHITE COTTOLENE we have mare than kept pace with the 
advancement and improvement of the times. WHITE COTTOLENE is to all other shorten- 
ing and frying mediums as the express train to the stage coach, or electric light to candle light 
of olden times. It is purer, more efficacious and healthful than any other cooking fat. When 
your food is shortened with, or fried in white, pure, wholesome COTTOLENE, it looks best, 
tastes best, digests best because a combination of pure, refined vegetable oil and selected beef 
suet is cleaner, more nutritious, and more easily digested than impure and greasy animal fats, 
which may contain disease germs or cause dyspepsia. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 
FREE 





Our dainty booklet, ‘‘A Public Secret,”’ mailed free to any address on"request. For one 
2c stamp we will send free our 125-page recipe book, *‘Home Heips,"’ edited by Mrs. Rorer, 
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weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the panes. All 
additional pages over eight-—-which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


a E YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
sertber directly to this office. je do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. | 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters{should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 








INHERITED DISEASES. 


HHE question of heredity, or 
the transmission of certain | 
mental traits or physical 
characteristics from parents 
to children, is one that has 
been much studied, but of 
which as yet, too little is 
known. Formerly the inher- 
itance of disease was be-" 
lieved in implicitly, by phys- 
icians as well as laymen, 
and the list of maladies to which children were | 
supposed to be almost inevitably condemned by 
the accident of birth was a very long one. | 

Among these hereditary diseases were reckoned 
consumption and scrofula, leprosy, gout, rheuma- | 
tism, goitre, cancer, insanity, epilepsy and many 
other nervous affections. 

As we learn more about these maladies, how- 
ever, one after another of them is removed wholly 
or in part from this category and placed among 
the acquired diseases. 

Undoubtedly some diseases are really inherited, 
but their number is certainly not large. Many 
diseases run in families, but are not on that 
account necessarily hereditary. 

Consumption, for example, was only recéntly 
regarded as one of the most surely inherited dis- 
eases, and is still believed by many to be so. But 
we now know that it is a germ disease which, 
while not “catching” in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is readily transmitted from the sick to the 
well when the invalid is careless in his habits, 
especially as regards expectoration. It is also 
acquired more readily by those of delicate consti- 
tution than by the robust. , 

The children of consumptive parents are seldom 
robust, and so are predisposed to any of the germ 
diseases, and living constantly in a house where 
the germs of consumption are necessarily abun- 
dant, they are very likely to become victims of 
that disease. 

This is an important fact. It teaches us that 
since, as a rule, only the predisposition to the 
family disease is inherited, and not the disease 
itself, the chances of the younger generation 
escaping, if proper care is used, are very great. 

The bringing up of a child in a consumptive 
family should be of a specially hygienic character. 
The best of food, floods of fresh air and sunlight, | 
not too much study, long hours of sleep in a well- 
ventilated room and, as far as possible, avoidance 
of exposure to the contagion of the family malady 
—these are the weapons by which the malign influ- 
ence of inherited weakness of constitution may be | 
overcome and many precious lives saved. 
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JAPANESE TOPS. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock, in his “Japan,” devotes 
some interesting paragraphs to top-spinning, 
which the Japanese carry to a point of great per- 
fection. The tops are of delightful variety, both 
in size and construction. The largest, or father 
of all the tops, is more than a foot in diameter, | 
and proportionately heavy. 

Some are solid; others contain a flock of little 
ones which fly out, when the top is lifted, and spin 
away by themselves. Others pull into a spiral or | 
ladder of successive tops. One draws up into a 
lantern, and spins cheerily in that form. 

The methods of spinning are almost beyond 
description. Even a very large top is sometimes 
thrown as the Australian casts the boomerang, so 
that while it appears to be going straight toward 
the head of the spectator, it returns to the thrower | 
and is caught on his palm. When it arrives thus, 
the performer takes it by the spindle, apparently 
stops it, sets it down, and it reecommences. 

Turn * upside down, and it proceeds just as | 
merrily on its iron-spiked head. The spinners 
balance it on any kind of surface, round or flat, 
on the edge of a fan, the sharpest Japanese sword, | 
along a thin cord; and after some moments of 
unconcerned spinning there, it is tossed on the | 
table, with apparent carelessness, when it goes 
on working, unexhausted and inexhaustible. | 

One of the most delicate performances consists | 
in spinning a top in the left hand, up the left arm, | 


| Looking 


| ing to find a dead man, and not doubting he would 


| Man, sullenl 
“ 


THE YOUTH’S 


round the edge of the lobe at the back of the neck, | 
and down the other arm into the palm of the right | 
hand. | 
Another is to toss it spinning into the air, and | 
catch it on the hem of the sleeve, whence it runs 
down into the hand. | 
A third is to fling it up and catch it on the bowl 
of a pipe, pass it behind the back, toss it to the 
front, and there catch it again. | 
A large, heavy top is sometimes set in motion by 
rolling the peg in the bite of a cord, one end being 


| held in each hand, then flung ten or twenty feet 


in air and caught with the same cord, spinning | 
always. This can be done ten times in succession. | 

But the grandest display consists in sending 
a top spinning up a rope to the head of a mast, | 
and then recalling it again. 


A CHARMED LIFE. 


The scenery along the Kentucky River above 
and below Harrodsburg has been justly compared | 
to the highlands of the Hudson. Towering cliffs, 
hundreds of feet in height, impress the beholder. 
In “Historical Sketches of Kentucky” an incident 
is told of one of the highest of these. 


Jotham Strout was hoeing corn in the bottom 
just opposite the ferry, when his attention was 
attracted by a rattling noise above his head. 

up, he was staggered at seeing a man 
tumbling down the fearful precipice, now touching 
and es & a twig, now at a root, without 
—— able check himself. Finally, with a 
crashing of limbs, he landed in the top of a buck- 
eye-tree, about fifty feet above the general level 
of the bottom. 

Mr. Strout ran to the place with all haste, dread- 


be terribly injured, if alive; for the distance the 
man had fallen was one hundred and seventy feet, 
and from the last point where he had touched the 
rock the top of the tree where he lodged was 
forty-five feet. 

Fancy Mr. Strout’s surprise, then, to find the 
man standing erect at the foot of the tree, feeling 
of his arms and body. 

“Are you hurt?” cried Mr. Strout. 

“That’s what I’m trying to find out, my friend,” 
was the answer. “It’s my impression that I am 
alive, but rather sore.” 

Not a bone was broken, and despite a few 
bruises, the man seemed to be as sound as before 
the terrible fall. 

“That fellow bore a charmed life,” was Mr. 
Strout’s remark whenever he told the story. 





HOME FEELING. 


As Swiss love their mountains, so the Eskimos 
of Alaska love their bleak, desolate country. The 
supply of food is limited, and the natives are at 
times in danger of starving. As they number 
about five thousand, and could be stowed in half 
a dozen emigrant ships, it has been proposed to 
send them to a land in which it is fit for human 
beings to live. 


The proposal overlooks the fact that the Eski- | 
mos think they are living in the most beautiful 
country in the world, and therefore would not go 
to another. Doctor Field, in his narrative of 
travel through “Our Western Archipelago,” tells 
a pathetic story illustrative of their love of their | 
native land. } 
- Now and then one or two Eskimos are brought 
to the United States, but how downcast and mis- | 
erable they look! Our climate is intolerable to | 
them. They pant in the heat like polar bears, 
and -— to get back to their more “‘temperate” 
zone. One who came here some years since was | 
stricken with consumption and set out to return, | 
and every morning his first question was, “Have | 
you seen ice?” If he could only get a glimpse of 
an iceberg, he could die in peace. 

. people who have such*‘a home feeling are | 
entitled to respect. | 








YOUNG STOREKEEPER. | 


A six-year-old boy who had been left by his | 
father, a village merchant, to keep an eye on the | 
store while the father went to the post-office to 
mail a letter, was standing with much dignity on 
a box behind the counter when another urchin of 
about his own age entered. 


“I’m keepin’ store,” he said, loftily. 

“That aint nothin’ hard to do,’ retorted the 
visitor, resenting the implied superiority. 

“It’s more than you ever done.” 

“T don’t have to do it; but I could.” 

“Huh! hat do you know about the store 
business, anyhow?” 

“You talk as if a feller had to know a whole lot.” 

“He has got to know lots more’n you do. Say, 
do know what ‘B. 8S.’ means?” 

‘ 0.” 


“I do. It means six cents. Do you know what 
‘O. J.” means?” 

“No.” 

“I do. It means eighteen cents. Do you know 
what — 


But here the senior proprietor of the establish- 
ment returned, just in time to prevent his ambi- 
tious young man of business from giving away the 
entire cost-mark. 


EASILY ARRANGED. 


Patrick is a big policeman whose good humor 
and promptness .in emergencies have endeared | 
him to the people in the suburban ward over which | 
he is guardian angel. 


One day he noticed that a street workman was 
leaving an unsightly pile of dirt and gravel at the 
side of the road. 

“Come, now, you can’t leave that heap there!” 
said Patrick, sternly. 

“Well, I’ve no place to put it,” said the work- 
man. 

“You can’t leave it there!” persisted Patrick. 

“‘What’ll I do with it, then?” asked the work- 


Do with Tin echoed Patrick. “Dig a hole in 
the road, to be sure, man, and bury it!’ 


HIT IN THE FACE. 


In one of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew’s stories, he 
tells of meeting a man as funny as himself. 


“One day,” said Mr. Depew, “I met a soldier 
who had been wounded in the face. He was a 
Union man, and I asked him in which battle he | 
had been injured. } 

“*In the last Battle of Bull Run, sir,’ he replied. 

“*But how could you get hit in the face at Bull 
Run?’ I asked. 

“*Well, sir,’ said the man, half apologetically 
‘after I had run a mile or two I got careless an 
looked back.’ ” 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Ade. 


JULY 26, 1900. 








| For stirring and mixing batter of all kinds. 











made selling our Men’s Seam- 


Bicycle 
Revolver. < 
All the latest improve- 


ments, $4.50. Hammer- 
less, $5.50. Fullydescribed, 


THERE IS MONEY less Hosiery, nice soft colors. 


Send 15 cents for Sample Pair and particulars. Agents 
Wanted. Grant Bros., 7 and 9 Warren 8t., New York. 


FAVORITE CAKE SPOON 


skimmer and in one thousand and one ways. Agents send Scts. 
= on 








sample as are also our other makes in our 
and oat og. descriptive Cata. which we mail FREE. 
- We sell our Revolvers by mail when dealers 
cost maanatecpusere of Pave Alontnem foe pSranite | cannot supply you. Ask your dealer first, please. 


free this and four of our other bestselling household novelties 

—Outfit worth $2.00—Ex: res propel . Address a 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. , Chicago, Ll., 
or New York, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, Wash. 


Importers C) ) N ? ill ) Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings, House 
Furnishing Goods, Fine Furniture, Sewing 
Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, Books, 

Groceries, etc., etc. 


A Handsomely Illustrated 
Catalogue. of the New 
Fall and Winter Goods 

Free to Out-of-Towners. 


Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome 
catalogue, which describes and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise 
to be popular during the season. It is a very useful book, particularly to those living 
outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion centre 
in America, and enables him or her to buy the newest merchandise in the market at the 
regular New York prices, which means at times a great saving, 


Our Fall and Winter Edition Will be Ready Sept. 15. 


If you want a copy send us your name and address as 
soon as you read this, for the edition will be limited and will 
go quickly. Mention this paper. 


H. O’Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


HARRINGTON 6 RICHARDSON 
ARMS CO., Dept.¥, Worcester, Mass, 






































TOILET POWDER 


Gives immediate comfort for Chafed or Tender Skins, 
Prickly Heat, Rash, Sunburn or Itching. It affords 
instant relief for Perspiring, Tender or Aching Feet. 


FOR BABY. 
Makes him comfortable 
and contented, gives 
sweet sleep and pro- 
motes health — Mennen’s. 


FOR WOMEN. 

The most grateful ar- 
ticle of the toilet. Noth- 
ing else pleases so well — 
Mennen’s. 


FOR MEN. 

Its antiseptic qualities 
overcome the results of 
close shaving, razor rash 
or irritation — Menanen’s. 
Avoid cheap or dangerous powders by getting the box with 

a portrait of MENNEN, the inventor, on the top. 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. Mention this paper. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange St., NEWARK, N. J. 





